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MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


NO. VIII.—SEPTEMBER, 1849. 





Art. I.—THE METHODOLOGY OF MESMERISM. 


THE subject of Mesmerism; considered as a literary phe- 
nomenon of the present day, was criticized from the scientific 
or positive point of view, in the last number of this organ. The 
multitudinous statements of fact in the science, as held by the 
majority or average of its expositors and students, were some- 
what summarily classified under several heads; the so-called 
phenomena, collected and separated in those classes, were then 
described with as much individuality and precision as such a 
plan of procedure admitted of; and a scientific judgment was 
pronounced upon the external evidences of those phenomena, 
certainly not without either candor or care. The first of our 
classific headings distinguished and separated the great fact 
of the simple trance from the alleged phenomena of phreno- 
magnetism, community of sensation between the mesmerized 
person and the operator, community of consciousness, and 
clearseeing in all its varieties. The trance was admitted: the 
other things were, each and all, refused admission into the 
crystal sphere of positive science ; and that on account of their 
appearing not to be eliminated from the chaos of averment and 
opinion with any thing approaching to the nature of inductive 
rigor. The higher phenomena were all relegated to another 
day of judgment and to other judges, being undoubtedly not 
proven in their present condition. 

The ingenuous reader would observe, however, that we did 
by no means commit ourselves against those avowed phenom- 
ena. It is impossible to prove them false in the mass. The 
evidence in their favor is already so various, so luminous, al- 
though also so nebulous and dim, as to have left a profound 
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impression of their essential truthfulness upon a number of 
well-cultivated minds in Europe and America. Such an im- 
pression is not by any means a scientific conviction, but it may 
possibly be the «fend and prophecy of some future demonstra- 
tion. For our own parts, we have no wish that such things as 
clearseeing should turn out to be true; but we shall not won- 
der if they do. Such an event, indeed, would be a grand and 
exhilarating surprise. It would shake our wine of thought 
upon its lees. It would agitate our too solid theories to their 
little centres. It would force us to think anew. Like all 
good news at all deserving of the name, it would sound a 
reveillé in our dull ears; and we should perhaps awake, not 
only to subdue the new facts to the dominion of the intellect, 
but to lay a lordlier grasp upon the whole domain of Nature. 
It is at the same time a matter of indifference to us whether 
the school of Mesmer ever do mankind so great a service or 
not; for futurity is rich, and one array of upstart and imperi- 
ous new facts will serve the purpose as well as another. 

Suppose, however, for the sake of scientific sport, as we have 
said already, that those fond investigators are really destined 
to triumph over the enormous difficulties that withstand them. 
Suppose that they shall make good their four or five appar- 
ently eccentrical points of fact, at some more or less distant 
day. Let us imagine that the statements which are every day 
reiterated at present by the adepts in Animal Magnetism, in 
the impatient hearing of cotemporary science, are actually and 
undeniably facts; and not a horrid imbroglio of truth and 
error, openmindedness and imposture, courage and humbug. 
In that case our theoretical position in Nature were somewhat 
erroneous, and would require to be altered a little; for it 
should then behove us to find a new centre, from which we 
might see the strange new facts to be neither eccentric nor 
strange, but as harmonious as the planets, and as homely as 
our daily bread. 

That which we at present propose to do, then, is to find that 
right centre within our sphere of surrounding facts, supposed 
to be altered by the admission of a whole constellation of very 
questionable new ones. It is an imaginary problem that is 
now proposed for solution ; and it is to be solved for the sake 
of the intellectual exercise. We are, in short, to suppose that 
Mesmerism ‘is true in all its commonly received details; and 
then to explain it, we are to weave an hypothesis which shall 
include the wonderful statements of the magnetists in its ample 
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folds. We are to find some principle or other which could 
give coherence and unity to all the marvels which have been 
recorded about double consciousness and farseeing, since it is 
quite possible that they are really matters of fact after all! 
The chief temptation to this somewhat illegitimate enterprise 
is not, by any means, the still less lawful hope of being ready 
beforehand for the wildest possibilities of psycho-physiological 
science, nor yet is it the love of an opportunity for the illus- 
tration of the laws of procedure, according to which a method- 
ical hypothesis or truly scientific guess should be constructed. 
It is undertaken mainly, if not solely, for the sake of allowing 
our minds to disport themselves a little while upon the summa 
capita or topmost tops of solid, though sky-piercing science. 
The pure, keen air of these neutral regions, equatorial in their 
place but polar in their temperature, will dissolve away the 
grosser adhesions of that nether atmosphere in which we are 
content to toil at the quarry of concrete fact ; and it will brace 
us for another day of work. These figures of speech, however, 
remind us that, just because this is a summer evening’s foray, 
it must not be too much prolonged ; for our great Taskmaster 
is jealous of the idler, and he cannot tolerate the self-oblivious 
sportsman in his forests or on his highlands. Let us, then, 
gird ourselves at once, sally forth with footsteps firm and swift, 
and return before the twilight has melted around us into night. 


It must be remembered on the threshold, of course, that 
there has already been offered an hypothesis in explanation of 
the simple or completed trance ; a phenomenon which has been 
accepted as undeniable. That hypothesis brought the trance 
under the same idea as is numerously exemplified by sun and 
planet, oxygen and hydrogen, zinc and copper; by the poles 
of the magnet, the galvanic circle, and the electrical battery ; 
by unity and multiplicity, and so forth. In order to consist- 
ency, therefore, it is necessary to carry the same law into the 
region of those higher phenomena of Mesmerism, which we are 
now to discuss as if they were natural verities.” The hypothe- 
sis which we may now invent for their explication and classi- 
fication, must consist either in a proposition directly deducible 
from the law of polarity, or in a composition between that law 
and some other one; else we shall be guilty of the solecism of 
proclaiming an imperium in imperio, or couple of Senates, in 
this our imaginary domain. The charitable reader must fur- 
thermore understand, once for all, that throughout these few 
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pages we shall continue to treat of Nature, commonly so called, 
from that point of view which is occupied by the understand- 
ing or judgment according to sense. It is not, indeed, our 
custom to contemplate the world of sensations from that posi- 
tion; but the exoteric doctrine concerning these wondrous 
shows, which is dictated by the spirit of the passing times, is 
good enough for our present purposes. Gratefully availing 
ourselves of the language of the sensuous philosophy, as being 
both a convenient and an admirable formula, we proceed to 
remind ourselves of a few well-known propositions in natural 
science; and that by way of premises to a subsequent argu- 
ment. 

I. Every phenomenon, that is to say, every change, that is 
to say, again, every movement, transpiring in any one part of 
the sensible universe, is follow ed by an unending series of phe- 
nomena in every other part of that universe, ‘all proceeding 
from the original mutation. Nature is so full as to be incapa- 
ble of holding another particle more ; and all her hosts of par- 
ticles are so compacted together that the annihilation of one of 
them would leave her loose. The removal of a single atom 
from the world would alter its centre of gravity ; and the shock 
would be felt by every separate part and pendicle, as well as 
by the whole. All things propagate their permutations to one 
another. The creaking of my table, the scratching of my pen, 
the running of my ink, the thrill of my manual nerves and 
muscles, the vibrations of my brain in thinking this very 
thought, are all reverberated from the centre of the planet 
Leverrier beyond Uranus, as well as from the intimate recesses 
of the bodily organization of Leverrier the calculator at Paris; 
— if we could only hear the echoes! The vault of heaven is 
one vast whispering gallery ; but only for other ears than ours. 
Enough for us that we can overhear the secret with the organ 
of the mind; and that there is no auditory illusion in the case, 
as there certainly is not. The proposition now under consid- 
eration has never been disputed, at least since it was enun- 
ciated aright. dt has long been one of the catholicons of sci- 
ence. It was a favorite thought with Leibnitz. Babbage, the 
prince of modern Ishmaelites, has expatiated with friendly elo- 
quence upon this universal relationship and concord of things, 
in his ninth Bridgewater Treatise, sarcastically so entitled. 
In fact, this law of universal and unlimited action and reaction 
is one of the most stupendous, although also one of the simplest 
of the revelations of physical science; and it is all the more 
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profoundly interesting that it is the bodily expression and sym- 
bol of another law, still more interior and humane, as well as 
still more penetrative and divine. 

II. The same universality of sympathy is repeated within 
the confines of the cerebro-spinal axis of man; and, in fact, it 
is then and there alone that it is properly denominated sympa- 
thy. ‘The nervous-system is a sort of bodily soul underlying, 
diffused through, and organific of the grosser body of the ani- 
mal form. ‘The totality of the human person or mask, from 
the midpoint of the brain to the cuticular periphery, with all 
its pores and hairs inclusive, was held in reverence by the 
pious schoolmen of a bygone age as the Microcosm, standing 
over against as well as within the Macrocosm; a little world 
within the large; the beauty of the universe in miniature. 
For it was not long till thoughtful men, once their eyes were 
effectually opened on the outward world, perceived that man 
is an epitome and illuminated version of all the powers of na- 
ture. The spiritual-minded seers of a far earlier epoch had 
seen still deeper, and discovered his soul to be the express 
image of God. It is accordingly easy to understand the 
doubled insight with which a platonizing divine like Henry 
More observed, in the twilight of ancient philosophy and mod- 
ern science, that the composite personality of man is “a medall 
of the Deitie.” 

The law of inevitable reciprocity of movement is as cogent 
among the parts of the microcosmical universe of the human 
frame, then, as it is among the members of the macrocosm, that 
hundred-handed Briareus, that ocular Argus of antique fable. 
A sensation, or any atomico-physiological movement ordinarily 
followed by a perceptible sensation, in or at one nerve, is una- 
voidably shed through every part of the system. It is a curi- 
ous and beautiful, although also a deducible circumstance of 
this sympathy, that each nerve receives the shock, originating 
in another one, in its own intimate nature, and reproduces or 
reéchoes or propagates it through its own proper function. A 
sudden pang of agony in the tongue is seen by the eye, heard 
by the ear; and soforth. The things which limit and obscure 
the perception of such transmitted sensations in actual life, 
will be considered under another head. In the meantime it is 
to be particularly noticed that, apart from those circumstances 
of limitation in the concrete animal frame, every single portion 
of the nervous-system must suffer the influence, or rather the 
effluence, circumambient from an original movement in any 
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other portion, to pass on in the endless journey through the 
pathway of its least contingent and most individual property. 
It is the same throughout the whole of Nature. A phenomenon 
originated anywhere is carried round the universe by a mineral 
through its cohesion, by a plant through its irritability, by an 
animal through its sensibility, by a muscle through its specific 
contractivity, by a common nerve through its sensitive or vol- 
untative quality, by an optic nerve through its capacity for 
sight; and so forth. An optic nerve, indeed, when subjected 
to the action of fire or caustic, is chemically decomposed ; but 
it is by no means as an optic nerve that it is so affected ; it is 
simply as a given chemical compound of such and such ele- 
ments that it is burned. So long as it is an optic nerve, prop- 
erly so called, and to the extent in which it is an optic nerve 
and no other tertium-quid in existence, it only sees fire, or else 
flashes fire, in such circumstances. It follows therefore, from 
all these considerations, that if there were two mouths, for ex- 
ample, in one organism, every taste perceived at one of them 
would be handed over as such to the other; always supposing 
for the present that there were nothing to set bounds to the 
practical working of the law of sympathetic sensation. There 
is a very significant thing connected with this phantastical 
conception of a man with two mouths, deserving to be indicated 
and remembered with more than ordinary care. The half-writ- 
ten page is before my eye; pulses of white light rush from all 
its surface, except where the black ink has fallen, to the outside 
of my retina; an image of the manuscript is painted on that 
expanded sheet of nerve ; and the writing is seen, we know not 
how. All that can be said in the matter, according to the 
methodology of afterthought, is this; that such an image on 
the retina of a healthy eye is invariably followed by the per- 
ception of the thing that isimaged. But since the optic nerve 
and thalamus, since the brain are essential to a healthy eye, 
it is perhaps not easy to resist the supposition that the image 
of the retina is propagated inwards to somewhere that it meets 
the mind! Hence the Hartleian theory of sensation, so long 
cherished, with some modifications, by the Scotch psycholo- 
gists ; and hence also the Helvetian and other forms of mate- 
rialism, which the doctrine of Hartley degenerated into as soon 
as the scientific public would suffer the play of Hamlet to be 
performed before them without the Prince! For our own part, 
we are clearly of opinion that, if the matter is to be considered 
from this external point of view at all, the Hartleian formula 
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is very good so long as it is confined to sensations and remem- 
bered sensations, including of course whatever sensational man- 
ifestations may accompany pure emotions and ideas. The 
word Vibration, however, must always be understood to be no 
more than an algebraic sign. Upon these conditions and from 
this point of view, it is not only allowable but correct to assert 
that the perception of any object over against the eye is pro- 
duced, in so far as the physical mechanism of the process is 
concerned, by a neurological movement begun at the external 
surface of the retina and propagated from without inwards. 
When on the other hand I remember, or conceive of the paper 
I have scribbled over with my pen, the neurological movement 
essential to the conception of the writing is not begun at the 
outside of the retina but somewhere else, no matter where ; and 
it is propagated from within outwards. The written page of 
memory is the reverse of that of perception; that is, im this 
physiological respect. It is more faint, sensuously speaking, 
than that which is under the very eye. In fever and preeter- 
natural activity or insanity of the organ, the feeble image prop- 
agated from within outwards in the act of memory becomes so 
forcible as to simulate the nature of an immediate image; and 
there is developed the phenomenon of sensuous illusion. With 
these subjects, however, we have nothing to do at present, 
except in so far as the following queer consideration is con- 
cerned. If the indulgent reader will bring our two-headed 
monster before his mind’s eye again, he will at once observe 
that the atomico-physiological movement (corresponding with 
the taste of anything) begun at one of its mouths, and propa- 
gated from without inwards, will be carried from within out- 
wards to the other. It will reach the secondary palate like the 
memory of a taste, shadowy and ghost-like ; always supposing 
that palate not to be so morbidly sensitive as to convert the 
remembrance of a sensation into a palatal illusion. 

III. The individuality of man, as an animal shape, is pro- 
duced and sustained by those overflowing currents of sensation 
of which he is the subject. He is isolated from and within that 
world of external appearances, of which he is the centre ac- 
cording to the truth of appearance if not according to the truth 
of reality, by sensation. But it is not by the sensations pro- 
duced in him by stars, or sea and land, or heat and cold, or 
flowers and fragrance, or the persons of friends and lovers. 
Were there no other sensations than these, he could not dis- 
criminate them from his animal self. They would all be parts 
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of him, and the whole of Nature were his body, on that suppo- 
sition. It is by his sensation of himself, by his sensation of his 
sensations, that he is sculptured out from the rest of Nature, 
and walks abroad as the paragon of animals. Perceptio est 
sensatio sensationis. 

IV. Not all sensations are perceived. It is more exact to 
say that not all atomico-physiological causes or usual antece- 
dents of perceptible sensation are actually felt as sensations, 
that is, perceived. One sensation, so to speak, neutralizes 
another : one is homeeopathic to another: concurring sensations 
are obliterative of one another. Then the perceiving mind can 
bend its attention in only one direction at one and the same 
time. Archimedes absorbed in the contemplation of a problem 
is deaf to the clamors of a successful siege, blind to his Syra- 
cuse in flames; and he might have died under the sword of the 
soldier, who surprised him in his study, without a pang. Itis 
on these two accounts that sensation is limited in fact, and man 
is physiologically finite. 

V. The last observation is vastly enhanced in its importance 
when it is considered that it is not only a legitimate, but an 
unavoidable corollary from the first two of these propositional 
paragraphs ; that the whole Universe of unreposing external 
phenomena is potentially, though not actually, seen by every 
optic, heard by every auditory, felt by every tactual nerve of 
beast or man. This curious proposition does, we say, corollate 
or raise its head like a flower from the doctrine of universal 
sympathy or reaction aforesaid. It follows from that twofold 
doctrine that a multitudinous and restless image of the whole 
domain of Nature is continually painting itself on the cerebro- 
spinal axis of a man; for the whole of Nature is phenomenal 
in all her parts. There is no death in Nature. She is a per- 
petual pulse, an ever-rolling stream, an unslumbering growth, 
an everlasting motion. The sleepless Proteus is driving his 
innumerable flock before him for ever. 

It is hence that, but for the limiting circumstances and the 
limitation described in the premise before this one, all the uni- 
verse would have been literally present to the soul_in every 
human frame ; and man would have been an omnipresent God. 
As it is, this constant reproduction of all the phenomena of 
existence within the organism of man, in an imperceptible but 
actual way, is ‘an effect defective ;’ and we have seen how 
it ‘comes by cause,’ to borrow the half-wise phraseology of 
Polonius. Having already explained how the law of polarity 
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is expressed by each part of the creation through means of its 
least contingent and most individual, in one word its differen- 
tiating quality ;* and having now sent forward these five prem- 
ises, it only remains that our hypothesis. itself be suffered to 
come upon the scene. For the sake of clearness, and also for 
the securing of that brevity which is suitable to unproductive 
exercitation whether of the body or the mind, let it appear in 
the form of a succession of short parts or acts, like other come- 
dies. The first of these parts, indeed, has been brought before 
the reader already ; and that in the shape of serious scientific 
proposition. Purified and condensed, it will serve for the pro- 
tasis of the present play. 

I. That kind of sleep, or trance, which is commonly called 
mesmeric, although it is so ancient as to have been graphically 
represented by the priestly sculptors of old Egypt, is neither 
more nor less than the negative polarity of the nervous-system 
of a patient to that of the operator under whose influence he 
may have fallen. It is a phenomenon in congruity with the 
idea, the law, the universal rule of the polar induction of oppo- 
site states by induction, by catalysis, by specific neighbourhood. 
The patient is negative, the planet, the woman, the left side, in 
this neurogamia or marriage of two nervous-systems: the 
operator is the positive pole, the sun, the man, the right side. 
This idea of polarity is to be extended, in all the different 
kinds, to the sensitive, the voluntative, the cogitative, and the 
sympathetic nervous elements of the cerebro-spinal axis. It is 
never in reality total, however, else respiration, for example, 
being sustained by the specific sensibility of the respiratory 
tract of the spinal chord, would cease; and, in truth, mortal 
syncope would ensue. The neighbourhood of two axes, but that 
in circumstances of as complete exclusion as possible of all the 
causes of undivided sensation and intellectual life on the part 
of the intended victim, is all that is necessary to the induction 
of this mutual relation. Hence the Egyptians have recourse 
to odorous gums, and the Rosicrucians to various incenses ; and 
hence, also, the still, twilighted, temperate apartment of the 
modern mesmerist, not to forget his multifarious manipulations. 
In the state of true and total trance the individuality of the 
patient is more completely gone than even in the depths of 
common sleep. You may cut him to pieces: he feels not, 
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and that in neither of the senses of the verb; he thinks not ; 
and he wills not. He is turned to stone. 

II. But sometimes, according to the canonical scriptures of 
Mesmerism, there comes a change over the enchanted one ; 
instantaneously, or in a few seconds, or in a few minutes. The 
dead individuality is partially requickened ; the sleeper rises, 
half awake ; the stony image, lying heavy on the chair, sits 
suddenly up, a semi-animated statue. The fulness of life has 
not yet returned, however. It is still and also beautiful as an 
oracle. It is life in death, not death in life. It remains upon 
the tripod; and that in such a questionable shape, that you 
will speak to it! It hears what you say, although it does not 
listen like any thing earthly, and it answers you like one in- 
spired. In one word, it is a sibyl, a clear-seer, a clairvoyante, 
a far-seer, a second-seer, or what you will: the numerous de- 
scriptions of which, in contemporary books, certainly constitute 
one of the oddest and most significant of literary phenomena. 

Now it is to be supposed that, in the somewhat complete 
neurogamia of the perfect trance, every atomico-physiological 
movement transpiring within the nervous circumference of the 
operator is shed into that of the patient. The pair is a dual 
unity, possessed of two mouths, four eyes, four ears, and so 
on. But it is tono purpose; for there is no consciousness of 
the community within the sleeper; and, even if there were, 
there is no means of its communication. It is only a potential 
community so long as the enchantment is total. Let us imag- 
ine, however, that the victim is partially disenthralled; and 
only partially. Suppose that his cerebro-spinal axis is disen- 
chanted to such a degree, and no more, that the mere percep- 
tivity of atomico-physiological movements within its round is 
reawakened ; and also that the sense of hearing is opened, and 
the organ of voluntary speech set free. In such supposititious 
circumstances it appears that, the perception of all limitative 
sensation except that of hearing having been cut off, the neu- 
ro-negative is thrown into a state of modified or partial neurc- 
gamia with the positive. It is a state continually lapsing back 
into the completed trance — for the ear is unclosed only when 
solicited by the direct addresses of the positive voice, and is 
constantly falling shut again — according to the best descrip- 
tions which we have read. ‘To be brief, the phenomena dis- 
played by this half-liberated pair may be classified under three 
subdivisions. 
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1. The sensations of the operator are transmitted to the 
patient; but they are transmitted in an inverted manner, so 
as to be precisely of the nature of remembered sensations or 
of simple conceptions. Owing to nothing positive in the pa- 
tient, but to the absence of interfering sensations of every 
kind ; owing to the stillness that reigns throughout his frame, 
these transmitted and descending echoes of sensation are so 
vivid as to be a sort of sensuous illusion. It is two mouths in 
one body. One tastes what the other tastes; but in the for- 
mer the physiological movement is from within outwards, as 
has been explained in one of the premises of the present hy- 
pothesis. 

2. The remembrances, the conceptions, the emotions, the 
consciousnesses of the positive member of this strange pair of 
wedded cerebro-spinal axes, (in so far as those phenomena do 
commove the nervous fibre) are carried over m an exactly 
similar manner to the negative one: but they reach him as 
sensations, and that for the reverse of the reason why the 
sensations of the operator arrive at the patient in the shape of 
dim sensuous illusions. It is a kind of doubled consciousness. 
The operator bethinks him of an absent friend, and the well- 
remembered image stands before the eye of the patient: the 
former recalls a distant scene, and the latter is transported 
thither, like another Fortunatus: and so forth without end. 

3. That multitudinous imago of the universe, which is always 
being painted on the nervous-system of the Mesmerizer as 
well as on that of every human being, though illegible by him- 
self on account of his limitation by the inpouring and outpour- 
ing tides of nearer sensation, is shed over to the Mesmerized ; 
who sits undisturbed, except by the temporary sound of the 
operator’s questions. At the bidding of the enchanter the 
spellbound subject looks through the world for the friend, 
whose image the thought of him revives, and finds him. Once 
discovered, it is easy to read what he is doing. ‘This is our 
hypothesis of the mystery of clearseeing; and there is no 
need of expatiating upon it. In these pages, it is intended to 
be no more than a hint. Nor do we wish to attach any sub- 
stantial value to the conjecture, except as an exercise of the 
mind. ‘There are also certain physical, or hyperphysical prin- 
ciples involved in the fantastical fabric we are weaving, which 
lose none of their importance on account of the dubious inves- 
titure in which they are now presented to the reader’s eye. 
As for the Sleeping Beauty of the Wood, for whom we have 
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just been devising an imaginary scheme of deliverance, she is 
more than welcome to another century of repose. 

III. It will be remembered, by such as have read our for- 
mer article on this subject, that some Mesmerists deny the 
phenomena of phreno-magnetism, as it has been illiterately 
called; and attribute the appearances which gave rise to the 
supposition of their existence, to the inclusive phenomenon of 
double consciousness, which has been discussed above. If one 
might trust, not the moral, but the intellectual veracity of pub- 
lished accounts, there would seem to be two kinds of cases. 
One of these might be characterized as connected with phrenol- 
ogy; the other only with the mesmeric double-consciousness. 
In the former the response is immediate ; in the latter, some 
little time elapses between the call and the answer. In the 
former the reply is vivid; in the latter it is faint. Nor were 
it improbable that a mixed condition should occur. But it is 
with the phrenological instances alone that we have any thing 
to do under this part of the subject, since community of con- 
sciousness has already been disposed of. Nor is it difficult to 
suppose that the touch or approximation of the operator’s finger 
shall depolarize and liberate the cerebral organ touched or 
approached. Awaked by itself, alone, the particular organ 
rushes into a fury of activity; for it is by the balance of all 
these organs that we are kept in equipoise. The whole force 
of the spirit pours through the opened floodgate. It is like 
monomania, or the rapture of the saint, the poet, the sage, 
when the object of contemplation is not the universe, but some- 
thing less. It is like every thing we do, in fine; partial, ex- 
clusive, and in excess. 


There only remains the application of our quaint hypothesis 
to the case of the natural or spontaneous somnambulist. Be- 
ing by no means prepared for an elaborate discussion of all 
the ambages of this mysterious subject, nor yet willing to enter 
more fully into it with the preparation which we have, we refer 
the reader to the suggestion thrown out already concerning 
Braid’s hypnotic patients, as probably enough containing the 
clew to this part of the labyrinth. May not the halves of the 
cerebro-spinal axis in one individual become polar to one 
another, when the propitious circumstances are provided, say 
by fatigue or narcotics? Since two equal and similar things, 
fallen into the mutual relation of polarity, cannot become one 
solar and the other planetary, inasmuch as neither of them is 
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the greater or the less; and since the idea ef a dual unit, the 
coefficients of which are both solar, is impossible ; it follows 
that they become both planetary, revolving round one another 
like double suns, that is to say, both negative; that is to say, 
again, both non-sensitive, both non-voluntative, both non-cogi- 
tative ; that is to say, again, both asleep. Is this the true 
theory of sleep? Since one hemisphere of the cerebral mass 
is often larger than the other, may it not in that degree and 
in such cases be neuro-positive ; and does not such a supposi- 
tion render the Joseph, or habitual dreamer, intelligible In 
conclusion, may not the partial disentrancement of only one of 
the hemispheres, in one who sleeps, produce sleepwalking and 
its extraordinary concomitants, such as prevision and clear- 
sight? At all events, it is certainly not so difficult to reduce 
the fact of spontaneous somnambulism under our gratuitous 
hypothesis as it seems at first sight. 

One word more, and we have done. It is to be feared that 
some readers, and more especially such as are very favorable 
to the claims of Mesmerism, will be of opinion that this hypoth- 
esis has been brought forward with unbecoming levity. It 
will perhaps be supposed that we do really believe in the 
higher phenomena just as decidedly as we have professed to 
do in the trance, but that we are ashamed or afraid to avow 
the fact. ‘The real truth of the matter is neither far to seek 
nor ill to tell. The whole subject of Mesmerism was thrust on 
our attention early in life. We witnessed experiments of 
every sort, and we were too easily satisfied with their results. 
Then came the intellectual necessity of understanding and ex- 
plaining such amazing phenomena; that is to say, of codrdi- 
nating and coadunating them with the uncompleted sphere of 
science. A little band of fellow-students looked to us for such 
a service ; and the hypothesis, which has been outlined above, 
was the product of our eager meditations. Having seen rea- 
son, however, to question the methodological validity of mes- 
meric evidence, our poor hypothesis is now advanced as noth- 
ing more than a playful exercitation of the intellect, in so far 
as all the more dubious findings of mesmeric research are con- 
cerned. Whatever may be its intrinsic worth or worthlessness 
as a piece of speculative thought, its value as a contribution to 
science is exactly equal to zero; and we do not entertain the 
very faintest hope, wish, or expectation concerning its future 
fortunes in the world. 


The earth hath bubbles as the water hath, 
And this is of them! 
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Art. Il. —THE POETRY OF KEATS. 


WE shall not be accused of courting popular approbation in 
the selection of a subject for the following essay. ‘The English 
poet, whose name is written above, is with few exceptions 
the least known among us. ‘True, he has admirers among the 
lovers of genuine poetry. But the great verse-devouring pub- 
lic cannot stop to analyze and appreciate the beauties of writers 
like him, like Tennyson, Milnes, and Browning. Therefore 
Mrs. Norton, Eliza Cook, Mrs. Ellis, and Barry Cornwall are 
the names by which modern English poetry is commonly rep- 
resented among us. There are exceptions to these remarks. 
Tennyson has long been before the public, in a readable form, 
and is at last coming into notice since it has become fashiona- 
ble to read “ The Princess.”” Keats has but lately appeared 
in a manner worthy his merits. One only of Milnes’ charming 
volumes has strayed among us, but its modest presence was 
forgotten amid the flourish of trumpets that announced the 
“ New Timon.” Browning and Horne, the authors of “ Par- 
acelsus,” “‘ Sordelles,” “ Bells and Pomegranates,” and “ Ori- 
on,” are yet tocome. Perhaps we ought not to complain of 
this. It is easier to read songs than study epics. The jing- 
ling bells of rhyme sound pleasantly enough to ears not attuned 
to the sphere-born melody of the true singer. But we may 
certainly be excused in our attempt to write a few imperfect 
words on Keats, a poet differing widely in several ways from 
all other living English or American writers. 

This peculiarity is the reproduction of the beautiful in na- 
ture and sensuous life, with a corresponding beauty of form. 
Poets of this class have little of the didactic, little of the higher 
spiritual insight of which we shall hereafter speak as the char- 
acteristics of the lowest and highest species of poetry. Keats 
represents beauty as it manifests itself in outward forms, not 
from any ulterior moral purpose, but simply from a love of the 
beautiful in itself. He is an Artist of the first degree, embod- 
ying his conceptions, at times, in forms of surpassing beauty, 
as in ‘* Hyperion,” “ The Eve of St. Agnes,” and portions of 
** Endymion.” 

Such being the distinguishing feature of this writer, it seems 
necessary, previous to a review of his works, to indicate the 
relation of the beautiful to poetry. This will require a defini- 
tion of Poetry, which we will endeavour to give in a brief 
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space, though at the risk of repeating what has been better 
said by critics before. 

What, then is the essence of the poetical? With what 
objects material or spiritual is poetry concerned ? 

The least informed reader of the reviews will discover that 
every man has an answer to this. One tells us poetry is imita- 
tion, another, creation, another, that its legitimate province is 
the beautiful, another, that it should be a teacher of truth and 
morality. In fact the subtle spirit seems to elude the grasp of 
all. No sooner have the critics built their walls of limitation 
around it, than it lightly scales them and darts off into unex- 
plored realms. Every original poet finds the materials of his 
art lying in by-places and corners which had been given over 
by common consent to the dominion of the prosaic. We must 
not look to criticism to teach us the possibilities of poetry. It 
can deal only with the past, illustrating and explaining what 
has been done. It must follow in the train of genius, content 
with being her expositor. The weather-prophet may sit in the 
fields, on a bright day, surrounded with his almanacs and 
instruments, and predict the changes of the elements ; but the 
sudden rising of a thunder storm disperses all his fine calcula- 
tions, and sends him dripping to his home. Our definitions of 
poetry must not be narrow. Any theory of the Art is incom- 
plete which shuts the door against the future. We must accept 
the past, acknowledge and classify it, if we will, but stand in 
reverence before the awful coming of every new bard. 

The futility of all these critical limitations at once appears 
when we attempt to define our ideas of the beautiful, the true, 
and the good, the very terms employed to limit the art. What 
is this Beauty, this Truth, this Love, which are separately or 
unitedly considered the domain of poetry ? 

As far as our vision extends, Truth, Love, and Beauty ap- 
pear to complete the circle of being. They are perceived by 
what we call the intellectual, affectional, and imaginative 
faculties of the mind. ‘This distinction seems the least arbi- 
trary of any we can make. It is one which the mind appears 
naturally to recognize. This is all we are now permitted to 
know of absolute being; as much of the Deity as he is pleased 
to reveal to us; as much, perhaps, as our faculties, in their 
present state, can comprehend. 

But here arises a difficulty. Are Truth, Love, and Beauty 
separate elements, or is Being one, revealing itself in these 
forms? In nature, are the forces of heat, electricity, and 
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attraction really different, or only one force acting in different 
circumstances’ In morals, are humility, piety, self-denial, 
separate virtues, or is there but one essential virtue receiving 
these names from its several manifestations? ‘These ques- 
tions, especially the first, which includes the others, are of the 
first importance to the decision of our subject; for if there be 
but one germ of spiritual existence which is Truth, Love, or 
Beauty, according to the relation in which we perceive it, then 
is it manifestly absurd to say poetry deals only with the beau- 
tiful, the true, or the good. 

The most accurate analysis we can make of things so ab- 
stract seems to prove that Being is one. At least, no one of 
the elements we have mentioned can exist in perfection sepa- 
rated from the others. Remove the elements of Truth from 
existence, and Love and Beauty go to seek their lost compan- 
ion. There can be no perfect Love without Truth and Beauty ; 
no perfect Beauty disjoined from Truth and Love. As we fix 
our mental vision upon the essence of Being, these elements 
blend and separate like the shifting lights of a brilliant gem. 

Thus a spiritual thing is not fully known until this question 
is decided in relation to it. Then if we knew the precise 
amount of the element or elements of Being in it, its relation 
to every other thing in the universe and to God, the source of 
all, our knowledge of it would be complete. ‘Then could we 
form a theory of poetry which would last for all time, but not 
till then. Our critics, we apprehend, are not anxious to attempt 
such a task. 

The Poet sees things in their reality. In proportion as he 
looks deeply into the mystery of Being, discovering the blended 
lustre of Truth, Love, and Beauty, is he a true seer. His 
vocation is not to sever things God hath joined. He cannot 
cut off one from the triple elements of existence and sing of 
it, for the sole condition of a correct appreciation of one is a 
knowledge of all. This poet is yet to come. The songs of 
the bards have hitherto been of things in their diversity. They 
have been musical fragments from the secret of nature. His 
song must be of its harmony, its unity. 

Men have sought to limit the province of poetry, and their 
limitations have only indicated the boundaries of their own 
vision. They tell us Homer, Shakespeare, Pope, or Shelley 
have closed the door against all others. They can only mean 
that their own sight can pierce no further. Poesy obeys other 
laws than those of their manufacture. Its range is coextensive 
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with the universe. There is nothing so high that it will not 
fly up to it; nothing so common that it will not stoop to raise 
it from its abasement. Let us, then, have done with this poor 
play of limitations. We only weave a web to entangle our- 
selves, the meshes of which wither like burnt flax from around 
the limbs of Genius. ‘The spiritual creation is not exhausted. 
There are mysteries beneath mysteries, yet to be solved. In 
fact, what have been all our advances but a clearing of the 
field for seed time. ‘To many men flashes of reality have 
come, but they have been wise by moments only to be foolish 
for years. The great poetical sayings of all the poets would 
fill but a few volumes. No one of them has been great alto- 
gether. Yet let us not despise what has been done. We 
cannot understand why we must hate Pope to love Emerson. 
Let us have every man who has written up to his capacity. 
He is necessary to complete the series of minds which, begin- 
ning with the lowest, shall ascend to the highest. Our own 
spirits must pass through these successive steps in their prog- 
ress. At every point of advancement stands a bard to instruct 
us. We wrench his secret from him and pass on, but why 
should it be witha frown? As we pace the street at night we 
leave behind, one after another, the lamps that have lighted 
our course. Shall we extinguish them, that he who follows may 
stumble in darkness ? 

If these remarks are true, we may by their aid assign the 
position of different kinds of poets in the ascending series. 


The lowest rank we would give to merely didactic teachers in © 


verse, of science, manners, or religion. The powers required 
to execute this species of poetry, if such it can be called, are 
only a facility in versification with terseness of expression. 
The same may be said of the satirist, although it requires a 
greater degree of insight to wield his weapons than to repeat 
standard precepts of morality, or scientific truth. Next are 
the painters of external nature, life and manners; men like 
Irving, Scott, and Crabbe, who aim only to represent the sur- 
faces of things, content if arausement may thereby be rendered 
to their readers. Beyond this come various degrees of spirit- 
ual insight, varying in men so widely as to forbid classification. 
Now flashing down for an instant into the deep places of nature 
and mind, as in Bulwer and Bailey, now stealing in uncon- 
sciously and imparting a spiritual grace, as at times in Keats, 
and oftener in Tennyson; now pervading the thought of a 
writer, so that it almost destroys his medium of communication 
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with other men, as in Shelley, Wordsworth, and America’s 
great poet, Emerson. As a soul dwells in one or the other of 
these elements will its conceptions of beauty be more or less 
refined, from the man that recognizes it only in combinations 
of wit, fancy, and prettiness, to him who is alive to the visible 
shows of nature, and yet further, to him whose finer sense is 
only excited by these outward splendors to discern a spiritual 
Beauty streaming from the heavens and the earth, from life 
and his own soul. Such an one, recognizing its heavenly mar- 
riage with Truth and Love, can say with Wordsworth, — 


“Beauty —a living presence of the earth, 
Surpassing the most fair ideal forms 
Which craft of delicate spirits hath composed 
From earth’s materials — waits upon my steps; 
Pitches her tent before me as I move, 
An hourly neighbour.” 


The highest Beauty, then, is seen only to him who sees more 
than it, who knows its eternal companions. 

There is, also, a desire in all men, more or less developed, 
for an outward perfection of expression in the poet. His words 
should be musical, and clothe his conceptions in beautiful 
forms. His universal desire for harmonious expression — what 
is it in its last analysis but a recognition of the harmony of the 
spiritual universe ? Music is not a thing of “ pitch-pipes”’ and 
fiddle-strings ; it is the answer given by the material world to 
a spiritual longing. So with beauty of form. It is a hint of 
a deeper beauty. Could we stand in space and look upon 
God’s great poem, the created universe, we should doubtless 
discover it to be perfect in form and harmonious; a work in 
which all colors, sights, and sounds combine in a grand unity. 
The mind of man feels this, and seeks, in its lower sphere, 
in this respect, to ‘“‘be perfect as its Father in Heaven is 
perfect.” 

And herein is a great difference in the power of men; in 
their capacity to receive or their skill in the use of language, 
forms, and sounds. ‘This difference does not correspond to the 
difference in spiritual insight. On the contrary, men possess- 
ing a smaller degree of the latter are often more gifted in the 
use of the former. Also, 


re Many are the Poets that are sown 
By Nature; Men endowed with highest gifts, 
e vision and the faculty divine ; 
: Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse.” 
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It would be interesting to investigate the cause of this separa- 
tion of things which we would suppose should be united ; but our 
remarks have already been too much extended upon this divi- 
sion of our subject. Let us now, by the light of our views of 
the Poetic, endeavour to indicate the position of the author we 
propose to review. 


Few persons qualified to pronounce judgment will now, we 


suspect, deny to Keats a high rank among modern English 
poets. He belongs to that class of writers who have been con- 
demned without a hearing. It is now generally understood 
that sarcasm directed against the poetry of Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Shelley, Keats, and Tennyson, is but the expiring echo 
of a departed criticism. Those who indulge in it are supposed, 
either to be too indolent to give to these great masters the 
study required for their appreciation, or so obstinately wedded 
to old models that they are incapable of understanding the 
new. ‘That the works of these writers constitute an era in our 
literary history we cannot doubt; that they are the prophecy 
and in part the realization of a higher species of poetry than 
has yet been written, we have as little doubt. Therefore it 
would now be superfluous in a critic to waste paper and ink in 
arguing about the merit of these bards, as a class. Their em- 
pire is secure. They have passed into that empyreal region 
to which the shafts of criticism do not fly. All that can now be 
done is to settle precedence between their conflicting claims to 
excellence. 

His task is relieved from much of its difficulty by the great 
dissimilarity in the genius of these writers. We now only 
laugh at the stupidity of the reviewers who placed Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Southey in one “school.”” Now and then 
we encounter a genuine descendant of this sagacious band who 
includes Shelley, Keats, and Tennyson in the same category. 
But there can be little comparison between these great poets. 
The genius of each is as accurately defined as that of Shaks- 
peare from his contemporary dramatists or from Milton. It 
is true, in most of them we discover a spiritual insight into 
nature and life, which forms a bond of union ; yet even in this 
particular, their different points of observation and their differ- 
ent degrees of artistic merit and maturity of power widely 
separate them. 

Of this illustrious company we can ascribe to Wordsworth 
alone that full development and culture necessary to the em- 
ployment of all the poetic energy upon all the materials within 
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its reach. His life has been truly a consecrated one ; — conse- 
crated to the discipline of his lofty powers and the high walk 
of poesy. His productions are mature. The hand of the artist 
has brushed away the last speck of dust and left them perfected 
and arrayed, like a gallery of calm majestic statues, awaiting 
the reverence of the world. Or, to use the Poet’s own noble 
figure when speaking of “ The Excursion” and the yet unpub- 
lished work “ The Recluse’’, —‘‘ The two works have the same 
kind of relation to each other, if he may so express himself, as 
the Ante-chapel has to the body of a Gothic Church. Con- 
tinuing this allusion, he may be permitted to add, that his 
minor Pieces, which have been long before the Public, when 
they shall be properly arranged, will be found by the attentive 
Reader to have such connection with the main work as may 
give them claim to be likened to the little cells, oratories, and 
sepulchral Recesses, ordinarily included in those Edifices.” 
This high encomium we can bestow upon no other of those 
writers we have named. Coleridge with a capricious hand 
scattered the riches of his wonderful intellect and imagination 
over a surface too extended to ensure his complete success in 
any department. He has left a few poems which will be read 
as long as Englishmen read any thing. We know not how 
the ‘‘Ancient Mariner,”’ “‘ Genevieve,” the fragment of ‘* Chris- 
tabel,” or “‘ Mont Blanc,” could be improved. These speci- 
mens we think will authorize us to claim for him a higher rank 
as an artist than for any modern English author. Indeed, to 
find their rivals in this respect we must look to a few portions 
of our old dramatists, the best poems of Goethe, and the choic- 
est products of Grecian art. Could he have embodied all the 
conceptions of that gifted soul of his in such exquisite and 
harmonious forms! but we know not that we should desire it. 
We sometimes think his influence upon English Literature 
will be more enduring, though less apparent to the superficial 
observer, than if he had been merely a poet. His conversation 
was manna from heaven to a little band of noble men in their 
journey through the desert, and gave them strength to con- 
tend against the hordes of literary savages that surrounded 
them. His eloquent and often mystical books were among the 
first to awaken the attention of England to the exhaustless 
riches of the German mind. He brought to the criticism of 
Shakspeare a spirit as superior as it was incomprehensible 
to the dwarfed rules of his time. Would we understand his 
true influence we must seek for it in the better portions of 
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Hazlitt, of Lamb, Hood, and Hunt,— even in Wordsworth, 
Shelley, and Southey, —and thence, like the imperceptible 
effects of a broad river, branching out into innumerable rills 
and creeks, until a whole region is fertilized. 

That Shelley was gifted with depth of spiritual insight, and 
power to describe the most profound emotions of the soul, and 
the links binding it to the material universe, beyond all other 
English poets, we had almost said beyond Shakspeare himself, 
we cannot doubt. His plumb and line sound those awful 
depths of consciousness, the secret places where joy and terror 
and love are born, which to some men are unknown. But 
alas! he did not live to give complete utterance; his brain 
was crazed by the woes of humanity, his short life embittered 
by a persecution, of which we have no parallel in the history 
of Modern Literature! Yet what might not that Genius, 
in the maturity of its power, have accomplished, that amid 
the chaos of a life like his could shape such forms of awful 
grandeur as rise before us in * Prometheus Unbound”; that 
could sway the passions as in “ The Cenci’”; that could 
glide into the realm of the spiritual world, as in “ Adonais” 
and ‘“ Alastor,” or revel in the pure sunshine of beauty, as in 
“The Sensitive Plant” and “‘ The Skylark”? It has been 
truly said of Shelley, “‘ He was a broken mirror, whose frag- 
ments reflected the forms of all things. He was a poet for 
poets.” His writings are to the bard what the Belshazzar’s 
Feast of Allston is to the artist more precious that their 
creator left them with all their imperfections, to work their 
way into the souls of men. 

e genius of Southey was oriental. He was a man out of 
his longitude by half the breadth of the globe. His “‘ Thalaba” 
and “ Curse of Kehama” are as truly wonderful and excellent 
in their way, as his “ Madoc” and “ Roderic” are truly the 
reverse. He reasoned upon politics and religion, he looked 
upon society like a Brahmin: he did all manner of foolish 
things, and wrote poems that should be hung up as “ scare- 
crows,” — yet twice he found his true element, and left those 
specimens of Eastern allegory and loftiest poetry unrivalled 
in our language. 

Each of these great writers, no less than Byron and Scott, 
has been imitated more or less successfully. The peculiarities 
of master and disciples have thus divided the poetic band into 
groups. Among these the latest is that composed of Keats 
and his followers. Though so early taken from the earth, he 
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lived long enough to express his thought in a few productions 
inferior to no others of the age in originality of design and 
execution. 

We say Keats was an original poet. Of course we do not 
employ the term in the usual foolish mode, as indicating an 
entire dissimilarity from all others. Men of true genius are 
not monsters. Although possessing a temperament and occu- 
pying a position which makes it impossible that they should ever 

e other than themselves, yet influences from lofty minds steal 
in to direct them, and underneath all their peculiarities flows 
the tide of a common humanity, as the same ocean ripples 
around the flower-decked islands of the tropics, and lashes the 
icy banks that frown over the polar seas. Of course there are 
men whose productions are widely separated ; who stand back 
to back ; yet the majority of writers are distinguished by char- 
acteristics not easily described. A slight peculiarity of tem- 
perament, or the slight predominance of a single faculty; a 
little difference of mental culture ; a year’s additional spiritual 
experience, — either of these things slightly colors the medium 
through which that strange assemblage of shows and mysteries 
we call nature and life are viewed, and constitutes the seer 
an original author. These peculiarities are probably his 
own. ‘Temperament, depth of being, and capacity of spiritual 
vision, mental and moral experience, —these came from Him 
who willed that each of his creatures shall differ from every 
other. But the same materials surround all. Incitements, 
and hints, and suggestions must come from others. In fact, 
only by contact on every side with differing minds, can one 
acquire its proper development. By the attraction and repul- 
sion of every individual in the great mass of humanity, is each 
soul driven to its own place. 

We must, then, look for much that is common to us all in 
the most original mind, and not deny its claim to genuineness, 
even if we can discover all the sources of its inspiration, and 
all the media of communication between itself and other spirits. 
Therefore we shall not hesitate to bestow upon Keats the title 
of a great original poet. His peculiarity, as we have before 
observed, is the love of the Beautiful. He is the apostle of 
sensuous beauty, the Spenser of modern poets. Heaven and 
earth, air and sea, and the forms of human and mythological 
beings are constantly filling his soul with the materials of his 
poetic creation. He revels, he exults, he is oppressed and 
faints, amid the luxury around him. He cannot drive away 
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the throngs of beautiful images that besiege his spirit, and 
he is content with the reproduction and combination of these. 
Sensuous beauty is all-sufficient for him. The reader who 
looks for any purpose beyond this in his works, will be disap- 
pointed. He has no power in the delineation of character and 
life, and he never attempts it. The beautiful mythology of 
Greece affords him a field for the exercise of his power, and 
through it he ranges with ever new delight. 


“ The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 
The fair humanities of old religion, 
The power, the beauty, and the majesty 
That had her haunts in dale or piny mountain, 
Or forest, by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 
Or chasms and watery depths” — 


all these live again in his pictured pages. He is entirely 
removed from common life, dwelling in the high regions of 
romance, love, and beauty. The old fictions of the gods ap- 
pear with a new lustre in the inspiration of this modern bard. 
Surrounded by modern life, and oppressed by the neglect and 
persecution of an age that knew not his rare powers, he never, 
like Shelley, makes his verse the medium of his opinions or 
personal feelings. He seeks not to purify the hell of modern 
civilization, but to escape from it. Beauty to him is sufficient 
consolation for all woes, —it is religion and power. 
“ A thing of beauty is a joy forever” — 


“’T is the eternal law 
That first in Beauty shall be first in Might.” 


The loves of Endymion and the sorrows of old Saturn, the 
dreams of Madeline, the conjurings of Lamia, and the madness 
of Isabel, — these were to him more than all things else. He 
walked among the galleries filled with his own majestic and 
lovely creations, unmindful of the world, until his spirit burst 
from the frail temple that held it, and fled to another sphere. 

We then look upon him as the poet of sensuous beauty, for 
of that spiritual insight that links the appearances of nature 
with the finest and loftiest moods of mental and moral experi- 
ence, that power which so exalts to Wordsworth the lowest forms 
of being, and gives to Shelley that marvellous ability which 
makes his most glowing pages of description but the veil of 
the subtlest metaphysics, he is entirely destitute. His senses 
are nearly perfect, but the inner sense is not developed. Yet 
to the full appreciation of the outward splendor of the universe 
many gifts are essential, —a delicate ear for harmony, an eye 
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for color and form, and a susceptibility to taste and feeling. 
In the first of these we think him deficient. We do not hear 
in his verse the exquisite modulation of Shelley, the varying 
music of Coleridge, or the sublime organ harmony of Milton. 
But in the remaining qualifications he is not deficient. In 
color he is inferior to Shelley, whose poetry floats in radiance, 
and who must be acknowledged as the master of all in this 
respect. But his senses of feeling and taste are developed 
beyond those of all other men. His nerves ever thrill to 
delicious sensations ; his pulses bound, and his cheeks flush in 
every line. That physical weakness which so oppresses most 
men, only veallaieil more acute his sensibility to outward im- 
pressions. His gods and goddesses glow with all the fervors 
of love and hate. His banquets, and clusters of grapes, and 
trees laden with fruits, would make an epicure die in our 
northern lands. In this latter respect he is equalled by no 
modern English writer, although we discover the same sus- 
ceptibility in a less degree in Scott and Dickens. Who has 
~ not longed for the old days of cakes and ale, and venison 
pasties, in reading the romances of Sir Walter? or who has 
not, in imagination, snuffed with delight the steam of Dickens’s 
Christmas dinners, or hung over the delicious brown toast, and 
cups of tea, and nice tarts, of his immortal housewives ? 

But it is in definiteness and beauty of form that Keats 
must be acknowledged to excel all modern English poets, and 
indeed, to fall little below Chaucer and Spenser. The objects 
he describes are such as admit this. He deals wholly with 
the finite, and embodies every thing upon which he looks in a 
shape of beauty. There is no indistinctness, nothing indefinite 
in his outlines. Every description is a picture of the thing 
described. His poetry reminds us more than any other of 
those beautiful Greek odes in which one group of images after 
another seems to start out from the page as we read. Per- 
haps he is inferior to Chaucer in that intense power of concen- 
tration which gives a portrait in every line; and his earlier 
works are imperfect as a whole in general artistic finish. Yet 
in his latest productions, in the fragment of ‘ Hyperion,” in 
the “ Eve of St. Agnes,” the ‘‘ Ode to the Nightingale,” and 
*‘ On the Grecian Urn,” it almost seems that Art can go no 
further, either in perfectness of detail or general completeness. 
In this high gift he is approached by no one of our modern 
writers except Tennyson, whose “Mort D’Arthur” and 
** (Enone ”’ will live with the creations of his master as long as 
a sense of beauty remains in the souls of English readers. 
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This artistic power we regard as one of the highest indica- 
tions of genius, although the critics are fond of ascribing it to 
mere talent. Doubtless, like every other gift of God, it is 
greatly developed by culture, and acquaintance with the best 
models, but it is nevertheless dependent for its existence upon 
great original poetic capacity. There are men of great men- 
tal power, who may read Homer and Plato and gaze upon the 
Venus de Medici and the pictures of Raphael all their lives, 
and still never write picturesquely, or even with the lowest 
degree of artistic effect. There are others whose very con- 
versation is music and painting ; to whose minds words come 
unbidden, and arrange themselves in the happiest forms. Such 
men are true artists. Study can only develop their natural 
power, and prune a youthful luxuriance of expression. There 
never was a greater mistake than the popular fallacy that great 
genius is naturally averse to this. Dante, and Homer, and 
Shakspeare, and Chaucer, and Spenser, and Milton, and 
Goethe are not only the greatest poets but the greatest artists 
of the world. A deficiency in this respect may often throw 
into more prominent view the other brilliant qualities of a 
writer, but it is still a deficiency, and one that eventually will 
prove fatal to the duration of any production of the human 
mind. It is impossible to say how much the perfect form of 
Greek Literature has contributed to its immortality. It has 
come down to us attired in the most exquisite garb, and cannot 
be forgotten. 

This rare power few will be disposed to deny to Keats. 
Where can be found more perfect illustrations of it than in the 
following pictures, taken almost indiscriminately from his pages, 
and equalled by many others even in his most imperfect pro- 
ductions. 


In his picture of fallen royalty : 


“Deep in the shady sudness of a vale 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fiery noon and eve’s one star, 
Sat gray-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone, 
Still as the silence round about his lair ; 
Forest on forest hung about his head 
Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there ; 
Not so much life as on a summer's day 
Robs not one light seed from the feathered grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 
A stream went voiceless by, still deadened more 
By reason of his fallen divinity 
Spreading a shade; The Naiad 'mid her reeds 
Press’d her cold finger closer to her lips.” 
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Or this of Hyperion, entering his palace in the skies : 


“He entered, but he entered full of wrath; 
His flaming robes streamed out beyond his heels, 
And gave a roar as if of earthly fire, 
That seared away the meek ethereal Hours, 
And made their dove-wings tremble. On he flared, 
From stately nave to nave, from vault to vault, 
Through bowers of fragrant and enwreathed light, 
And diamond-paved, lustrous, long arcades, 
Until he reached the great main cupola; 
There standing fierce beneath, he stamp'd his foot, 
And from the basements deep to the high towers, 
Jarred his own golden region.” 


Or this of the gods, advancing into a vale : 


— “ Above a sombre cliff 
Their heads appeared, and up their stature grew 
Till on the level height their steps found ease.” 


Or this description of the banquet-room in * Lamia ” : 


“ About the halls, and to and from the doors, 
There was a noise of wings, till in short space 
The glowing banquet-room shone with wide-arched grace. 
A haunting music, sole perhaps and lone 
Supportress of the fairy-roof, made moan 
Throughout, as fearful the whole charm might fade. 
Fresh carved cedar, mimicking a glade 
Of palm and plaintain, met from either side, 
High in the midst in honor of the bride; 
Two palms, and then two plaintains, and, so on, 
From either side their stems branched one to one 
All down the aisled palace; and beneath all 
There ran a stream of lamps straight on from wall to wall. 
So canopied lay an untasted feast 
Teeming with odors.” 


And this picture of the mountain — 


“ Whose barren back 
Stretches, with all its mist and cloudy rack 
Southwestward, to Cleone.” 


Or Lycius — 


“ Charioteering foremost in the envious race, 
Like a young Jove with calm uneager face.” 


Or the Nymph: 


“ Uprisen to the breast 
In the fountain’s pebbly margin, and she stood 
*Mong lilacs like the youngest of the brood.” 


But the very abundance of such passages in this writer 
must prevent us from further illustration. His works are gal- 
leries of pictures. 
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These great excellences, we think, fully sustain the claim 
we make for him of being a true original Poet. Neither will 
the fact that his genius was powerfully quickened by the influ- 
ence of Greek and old English literature detract from his 
merit. His mind instinctively caught the spirit of the Grecian 
mythology. ‘Those forms to him were animated with the same 
beautiful significance as to the great fathers of poetry. ‘“ He 
was a Greek,” Shelley truly said ; yet he was not confined to 
this field for his materials. His later efforts prove that his 
power was equal to the adoption and animation of any class of 
objects. He was equally at home in the romantic and in the 
classic. He read the old English writers with appreciating 
admiration, and their influence can be discovered in the in- 
creased luxuriance of his own prolific mind. Had he iived to 
develop to its full capacity his great power, we should have 
witnessed in him a union of the classic and romantic, of luxu- 
riance of fancy wedded to a faultless symmetry, which never 
has been known in our language. And the same appreciation 
of beauty that could revive the dead forms of the heathen 
gods, we doubt not would, as its crowning achievement, have 
animated the thousand elements of modern life, which need only 
the seeing eye and the hand of the artist to be rescued from 
the realm of the prosaic, and enshrined amid the lawful themes 
of poesy. But such a consummation was not permitted. He 
died with the flush of youth upon all his works, yet leaving a 
wonderful example of constantly increasing power. From 
‘*¢ Endymion’’ to “‘ Hyperion” is a distance that few men pass 
during long lives of literary exertion. What might not he 
have done who could measure it in a few years, beset by ill- 
ness and discouraged by neglect ? 

Such is our estimate of Keats. A Poet of great original 
genius, another witness in these times to the eternal worth of 
Beauty, yet witnessing only in part, living only in its outer 
courts, not penetrating deeply into the Spiritual, not, indeed, 
a master of all the details of the Sensuous; yet we will joy- 
fuliy receive him as he came, and accept from him what others 
cannot give us. Neglect not his song because it was of beauty 
alone. We are too apt to forget, in our struggle for the re- 
form of man’s circumstances, in the din of our moral efforts for 
the elevation of the many, that there are more ways than one 
for the spiritual regeneration of the soul. God speed all truly 
humane endeavours for the improvement of man in any partic- 
ular. He who will cast out the least of the devils that rage in” 
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the midst of us shall be accounted worthy of honor ; but perish 
the spirit that in the contest for the practical forgets the spir- 
itual or even the esthetic in our nature ; that will enslave men 
like Keats to editing ‘* People’s Journals,” and writing ‘* Voices 
from the Crowd.’ Minds that cannot be influenced by the 
latter, may be drawn by the high, calm beauty of the former. 
There are spirits all the way from Heaven to Hell, and all 
methods of influence must be employed to lead them upward. 
True Genius is always religious. It never works in vain, but 
leaves in the world something that shall eventually vindicate 
its title to the love of men. Honor to the apostle of outward 
beauty. Let him sing his song and move all within his reach; 
and for those who are too high to be elevated by his notes, one 
greater shall be sent; for wherever there is spiritual want, 
there is omnipresent Deity employing its eternal agencies in 
furnishing the supply. 





Art. Ill.— The Natural History of Man ; comprising in- 
quiries into the modifying influence of physical and moral 
agencies on the different tribes of the ja family. By 
J. C. Pricuarp, M. D., F. R. 8., &e. Second edition, 
enlarged. With forty-four colored and five plain illustra- 
tions engraved on steel, and ninety-seven engravings on 
wood. London: Hippolyte Bailliére. 1845. 


A decided impulse to the study of Ethnology has manifested 
itself in every scientific circle. It does not need stimulus so 
much as direction: the various parties who are foraging on this 
extensive field have become embarrassed by the facts they 
have collected. They are not yet certain whether facts that be- 
long to separate groups have been illegally mixed, or whether 
all the facts of a single group have been obtained. Every con- 
clusion is therefore still held in abeyance by the consciousness 
that new facts, or new relations of old facts, may moilify it. 
The science is hardly large enough yet to go alone. But the 
facts already possessed point to such remarkable developments, 
and the field is found to be so unexpectedly fruitful, that a 
superior avidity of investigation is shown in no other direction. 
Travellers and historians are questioned and collated, their 
true ethnological residue is rapidly extracted, physical geog- 
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raphers surrender their mountain-ranges and inland seas to 
modify the complexion and constitution of races; and even 
the old literalist eagerly spreads his Mosaic of texts, as if 
‘brooding and warming over Genesis would finally engender 
the authentic origin of man. Dr. Prichard believes in the 
unity of the human race on account of the facts he has col- 
lected. His reviewers deem him to be one of the few relig- 
ious investigators; for a belief in books called sacred with 
many men passes for Religion. Professor Agassiz thinks that 
his facts support the theory of a quintuple origin: but he is 
very careful to surmise that only one of these is mentioned in 
Genesis. Every investigator has his wrench at that ancient 
document ; and with many the object seems to be, not to 
study Ethnology, but to construct a Mosaic equation out of the 
only facts which will balance the texts. Even if it were prob- 
able that the human race have all descended from a single 
primeval pair, it can be fairly proved to be so only by those 
who conduct their investigations independent of tradition. 

Dr. Prichard’s book, whose title heads this notice, is a 
reduced and popular statement of his great argument for the 
genealogical unity of mankind, as it exists in his five previous 
volumes of “ Researches.”’ It is illustrated by beautiful and 
characteristic plates, drawn from authentic sources. They 
are true to nature; many plates embellish, these illustrate. 
The special types of human varieties are kept distinct, and 
yet their analogical gradation is quite evident. It is altogether 
a beautiful volume. 

The argument, of which we proceed to give a brief anal- 

is, suffers from its reduced condition ; and the student will 
not be satisfied unless the volumes of Researches are within 
his reach. But it is quite sufficient to give a general idea of 
the bulk and kind of material existing in support of the the- 
ory, that all the different races of men, with their varieties, 
sprang from a single pair. 

I. A generalization based upon facts observed among 
plants and animals. The perpetuation of hybrids, so as to 
produce new and intermediate tribes, is impossible. The 
same, then, ought to be true of mankind, if all its varieties, 
like the tribes of plants and animals, sprang from distinct 
stocks. But this is not true of mankind. All races and 
varieties are equally capable of propagating their offspring by 
intermarriages, however dissimilar the varieties may be. He 
instances hybrid human races that continue to propagate: the 
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Grigua Hottentots, from Dutch and Hottentots; the Brazilian 
Cafusos, from native Americans and imported Negroes ; the 
Papuas of New-Guinea and the adjacent islands, from Papuan 
Negroes and Malays. Opponents must prove, then, that 
human races are an exception to the universally prevalent law 
of organized nature. If they are not, the propagation of 
hybrids proves that all the tribes of men are of one family. 

II. Argument from facts relative to the nature and origi- 
nation of animal varieties: whether the diversities which exist 
between races of men are specific, or only examples of devia- 
tions like those which occur among animals who are domesti- 
cated, or transported to more or less genial climates, or con- 
fined to novel nutriment. He instances very curious and 
striking varieties of the hog, horse, ass, sheep, goat, cow, dog, 
cat, and gallinaceous fowls. ‘Their variations include modifi- 
cations in external properties, physiological changes as to the 
laws of the animal economy, and psychological changes in 
the instincts, habits, and powers of perception and intellect. 
These last changes are sometimes brought about by training : 
are sometimes permanently fixed in the breed so long as it 
remains unmixed, and are possible only to a limited extent, 
always preserving a particular type, which is that of the spe- 
cies. He then proceeds to generalize: races of men are more 
subject to the agencies of climate than almost any race of 
animals. Civilization, and the influence of mind, conspire to 
produce great modifications. “A priori, we might expect 
to discover in the psychological characters of human races 
changes similar in kind, but infinitely greater in degree.” 
The bulk of the volume is occupied with a survey of the 
diversities displayed by man, from three points of view: 
modifications in external properties; physiological changes ; 
psychological alterations. 

III. 1. Modifications in external properties. Varieties in 
the complexion and in the structure of the skin. There is no 
organic difference of skin, but only transitions from race to 
race, and varieties in single races exist. Instance of the por- 
cupine-man in England, who, if his children had propagated, 
since they were like him, might have been mistaken for the 
first man of a distinct species. Jews become black in South- 
ern India; dark races grow light as they ascend table-lands 
and mountains ; blue eyes and red hair are found among Af- 
ghanistans ; and gradations of color are perceptible down the 
sides of the Himalayan and Cordillerean ranges, also from 
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province to province in Africa. A comparison of the Negro’s 
hair with the wool of animals proves that he has hair proper, 
and that wool is confined to animals. ‘The differences noticed 
in human hair are attributed to different degrees of crispation. 
(We regret this argument for Unity, for the sake of those 
among our Orthodox brethren who at the same time believe 
in the divine origin of Genesis, and establish slavery upon 
physical distinctions. Is Moses right, and yet is there no 
wool, is there no special tibia, no special generic negreity di- 
vinely postulating slavery ? Would it not be more economical 
to swear by Agassiz than by Prichard?) Varieties of struc- 
ture of the skull and skeleton do not amount to specific dis- 
tinctions, because, 1. “‘ none of the differences in question 
exceed the limits of individual variety, or are greater than the 
diversities found within the circle of one nation or family.” 
2. “ The varieties of form in human races are by no means so 
considerable, in many points of view, as the instances of vari- 
ation which are known to occur in different tribes of animals 
belonging to the same stock, there being scarcely one domes- 
ticated species which does not display much more considerable 
deviation from the typical character of the tribe.” 
Distribution of Nations. He shows the relationship of the 
ancient Egyptians to the people of Africa, and sums up thus: 


“If it be admitted that the Egyptians display some traces of 
approximation in physical character to the other nations of Africa, 
a fact which was striking to Ledyard and to Denon; and if it be 
supposed that these traits are the results of physical agencies on 
a race subjected during thousands of years to their influence, it 
may be supposed, with great probability, that similar causes oper- 
ating upon tribes of people in the rudest condition of existence, 
and so much the more subjected to the influence of climate, and 
to other agencies which modify the moral and physical character 
of human races, would produce a much greater and more general 
effect.” 


He notices the remarkable influence of climate upon branches 
of the Hindoo family, and then passes to the Indo-European 
nations, “‘ who speak languages of cognate origin, and who 
are proved by that connecting bond to be the descendants of 
one original stock.” They are spread from the mouth of the 
Ganges to the northern extremity of Scandinavia. The pres- 
ent characteristics of these races do not agree entirely with 
those given by ancient writers. Therefore they must have 
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become changed or modified through the lapse of time, and 
the influence of external agencies. 

He then attempts to group the five great Nomadic races, 
and founds their identity, not decisively, but with much prob- 
ability, upon an analysis of their languages. From these races 
the Indo-Chinese are descended by regular gradations. 

In proceeding to classify the aboriginal races of India, that 
is, races distinct from the Hindoos, and with languages quite 
different from the Sanscrit, he remarks: “ It must be allowed 
that the constituting of such a department of nations indicates 
the imperfection of ethnology.”” These races are the Sin- 
ghalese, the Tamulian, tribes in the Dekhan, and petty bar- 
barous tribes between the Indian and the Indo-Chinese penin- 
sulas. All these are supposed to have descended from the 
northeast before the time when the Hindoos, of Indo-European 
descent, crossed the Indus. 

The Caucasian languages indicate marks of ancient connec- 
tion with the dialects of Northern Siberia. It is also supposed 
that the Georgian language is reducible into the Indo-Euro- 
pean family of languages. The language of the Libyans is 
Semitic. But our analysis of his “ Distribution of Nations” 
will degenerate into a mere catalogue of tribes. It forms 
a cumulative argument, whose force and bearing upon the 
theory of unity he displays in a chapter entitled “ General 
Observations detuced from the preceding survey of human 
races.”” Before proceeding to that we will notice only some 
of the most striking facts that he has collected. He proves, 
for instance, the identity of the Fulah race of Senegambia with 
the Felatahs of Central Africa. To substantiate such facts is 
important in proportion to the existing dissimilarity of the 
races. It shows how possible it is that the widest extremes 
may have issued from a common origin; consequently the 
direction of such facts is favorable to the establishment of 
unity of origin for all human varieties, since no counteracting 
tendency has been discovered. He proves that the African 
nations agree in no particular character which might indicate 
for them a special origin, that is, origin from a distinct and 
appropriate pair; but the continent presents zones of varieties 
which shade off into each other like the colors of the spectrum. 
In fact, he attempts to create a sliding scale of variety, on 
every degree of which a characteristic may be placed, giving, 
by its total effect, the impression that circumstances have been 
the fertile cause of all human diversities. 
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The races of Oceanica, great as their physical difference 
my be, are found to give complete proof of unity of descent ; 
and their diversities cannot be explained without supposing 
that they were spontaneous. The Malays are shaded off into 
the Polynesians. 

He dates the existence of the American tribes as a distinct 
and insulated race, as far back as the time when the inhab- 
itants of the Old World were separated into nations, and each 
branch of them flaked off into its primitive language and 
individuality. The unity of descent of the American tribes 
is rendered highly probable by the similarity of grammatical 
construction that their languages present. This is a much 
more radical bond of union than those verbal analogies, often 
fanciful, which travellers draw up in columns. Similarity of 
construction proves relationship between two languages that 
have no word in common. Ethnography finds identities in the 
philological, as well as in all the other departments, where 
men previously saw only differences. 

The Nootka-Columbian is shown to display a remote affinity 
with the Azteca-Mexican. The South-American tribes are 
shown to be peculiarly unlike each other: this is an important 
fact in his favor, since he has just proved. their undoubted 
affinity. We may expect to see graver discrepancies resolve 
themselves into some ancient and abstruse unity. He has 
not given this argument the prominence that it deserves. 
Indeed, he has left it to be suggested by his narrative. 

He displays a striking modification of physical structure in 
the case of the Quichua or Inca race. They inhabit table 
lands from 7,500 to 15,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
At such a height the air is so rarefied, that the lungs must 
inhale an additional volume at each inspiration: it follows that 
they have extraordinary dimensions. The cells are more 
dilated : ‘this dilatation increases considerably the volume of 
the lungs, consequently they must have, to contain them, a 
larger cavity —therefore the chest has a capacity much larger 
than in the normal state, and finally, this great development 
of the chest elongates the trunk beyond its natural propor- 
tions, and places it almost out of harmony with the length of 
the extremities, this remaining the same as if the chest had 
preserved its natural dimensions.” And yet the Quichuas are 
but a branch of the American family of nations. Physical 
diversities of less prominence need not, then, be ascribed to a 
special origin. 

NO. VIII. 29 
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In his chapter of General Results, above alluded to, he 
points out some inferences suggested by this ethnographical 
outline. We find that we have anticipated some of these : 
others we will briefly give. 


“ All the diversities which exist are variable, and pass into each 
other by insensible gradations ; and there is, moreover, scarcely 
an instance in which the actual transition cannot be proved to have 
taken place.” 

Each particular type of the skeleton and skull undergoes devi- 
ations, and passes into other forms. “The shape of the head 
varies in particular tribes of a nation, and even in the same tribe.” 

“ With respect to color, it is still more easy to trace the great- 
est variations within the limits of one race. Under this head it 
would be quite fair to take the whole Indo-European family of 
nations as an example, since from one identical stock must have 
sprung the Gothic, the Iranian races, and the Arian stem of India, 
including the Xanthous Siah-P6sh of Kafirstan, the yellow-haired 
and blue-eyed villagers of Jumnotri and Gangotri and the black 
Hindoos of Anu-gangam.” 

“In mankind we find the texture of the hair in every gradation 
of variety: and if we take the black tribes who are apparently of 
genuine native origin as one body, we shall discover among them 
every possible gradation, from the short, close curls of the Kafir to 
the crisp but bushy locks of the Berberine, and again to the flow- 
ing hair of the black Tuaryk, or Tibbo. In some instances, indeed, 
it appears that the change from one to the other may be shown 
in actual transition.” 


This finishes his investigation of anatomical and external 
bodily characters. 


IIT. 2. Physiological changes. “The average duration of hu- 
man life is nearly the same in the different races of men. Even 
in different climates the tendency to exist for a given time is the 
same.” 

“The specific temperature of the body is the same, or nearly so, 
in all the races of men. There is no remarkable difference in the 
frequency of the pulse, or any of the other vital functions, between 
different tribes.” 


The period appointed by nature for marriage does not vary 
in different climates. The periods of life at which the princi- 
pal changes take place are just the same among Oriental na- 
tions, for instance, as in Europe. 


“The difference of climate occasions very little, if any, impor- 
tant diversity as to the periods of life and the physical changes to 
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which the human constitution is subject; and in all these great 
regulations of the animal economy, mankind, whether white or 
black, are placed by nature nearly on an equal footing.” 


To show how transportation to a particular climate affects 
races alike, independently of their organization, he says: 


“The natives of Sierra Leone sustain comparatively little incon- 
venience from their climate, though it is destructive to Europeans. 
That this is not owing to original organization, we collect from the 
fact, of which we are assured by an intelligent physician, long 
resident in the colony, that the free Negroes who were brought 
from Nova-Scotia, and whose ancestors had been generally resi- 
dent for some generations in a very different climate from that of 
Sierra Leone, are subject to the same diseases as Europeans.” 
There are numerous examples of similar acclimatization.” “ This 
process requires many generations to bring it about; but when 
once produced, the new characters are hereditary and impressed 
upon the race.” 


This finishes the department of Physiological Changes. 


III. 3. Psychological Alterations. “One common mind, or 
psychical nature, belongs to the whole human family. When we 
consider that the habits of men are so changed, in some races 
whose past and present state comes within the sphere of history, 
the Russians and Germans, for instance, we cannot presume to 
determine that the universal differences may not have been the 
result of circumstances favoring the progressive development of 
one race, and, in other instances, preventing it, or forcing a tribe 
already civilized to return to the brutality of savage life.” 


The most powerful argument for psychological unity resides 
in a comparison of the aboriginal superstitions and doctrines 
of the most widely separated tribes. Besides certain general 
traditions which have strangely ramified into the most remote 
places, there are certain radical doctrines or sentiments which 
are found to be universal. All men believe in spiritual agen- 
cies, and, with greater or less intelligence, propitiate them ; 
there is a universal desire to perform some sacrifice. All men 
believe in a future state, and represent its conditions according 
to the degree of their enlightenment. All men believe in 
moral goodness, and aspire to possess certain tribal and char- 
acteristic virtues, that are, in truth, only stunted and neglect- 
ed Beatitudes. It is evident that here is the material out of 
which a civilized and Christian character may be elaborated, 
with the modifications induced by hereditary and provincial 
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habits. Therefore we should expect to see the application of 
Christian truth in the hands of missionaries so far successful 
as to support the argument for psychological unity, by estab- 
lishing a universal susceptibility. The argument is greatly 
strengthened if we consent to risk an examination of missionary 
experience among the most degraded and darkened races, 
rather than among those who possess a moderate intelligence. 
The result is very striking; the labors of the devoted Mora- 
vians among the Esquimaux and the Hottentots, two races 
which occupy the humblest places on the outposts of human 
life, and the former dwelling on the verge of mental as well as 
Arctic desolation, convince us that God has prepared mankind 
by a unity of capacity for a unity of life. The truth of the 
Gospel has found warm and germinative soil beneath the sur- 
face-frost ; it has found the universal and homogeneous human 
heart, which underlies this zoned and many-colored map of 
life. It is the primitive formation which sustains numerous 
disruptions and strange collocations, the solid base upon which 
diversity depends. Psychological unity is cropping out every- 
where upon the surface, to assure us that we shall not quarry 
for our corner-stones in vain. In fact, the science of ethnol- 
ogy culminates in a truth that is no less practical for the moral 
worker than it is impressive to the scientific seeker: there are 
diversities of gifts but the same spirit. 

It shall be our object to continue these ethnological researches, 
under the inspiration of that central truth. We consider that 
the science has been acclimatized to our journal by this brief 
analysis of Dr. Prichard’s work ; and we shall endeavour from 
time to time to indicate its direction, and to suggest certain 
practical terminations which it involves. No activity of the 
human mind contains more directly moral and regenerative 
purposes than this one. Almost every other human science 
Is necessary to support its existence, and it exceeds them all, 
as it combines them all, by demonstrating the moral order of 
the universe. No other intelligent results of human thought 
have done so much to authenticate the words, There shall be 
one fold and one shepherd, — or to project upon them a char- 
acter of universal prophecy ; and no other science provides us 
with agencies that will more surely codperate with abstract 
truth to produce that great result. 

Before leaving the subject we wish to call the attention of 
our readers to “The Ethnological Journal; a Magazine of 
Ethnography, Phrenology, and Archeology, considered as 
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elements of the Science of Races. Edited by Luke Burke, 
Esq., London, and J. Wiley, New York.” It deserves a bet- 
ter notice than we can afford to give it now, but the patronage 
of all those who are interested in this science will doubtless 
be the most welcome thing to offer. We trust our readers 
are already acquainted with the two interesting and valuable 
volumes entitled “‘ Transactions of the American Ethnological 
Society.” 





Art. IV.— History of the Conquest of Mexico. With a 
Preliminary View of the Ancient Mexican Civilization, 
and the Life of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortés. By 
Witw1AM H. Prescort, author of the “ History of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella,’ &c., &c. In three volumes. New 


York. 1844. 


Arter Mr. Prescott had finished his History of the Reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, noticed in a former number of this 
journal,” several important subjects seemed naturally to claim 
his attention: these were the Discovery of America, and the 
Reign of Charles V. But the first of these had already been 
described by the graceful pen of Mr. Irving, adorning what 
it touches ; the second had been treated by Dr. Robertson in 
a work of great though declining celebrity, and rendered 
attractive by a pleasing style, which often conceals the su- 
perficiality of the author’s research, the shallowness of his 
political philosophy, and the inhumanity of his conclusions. 
Few men would wish to enter the literary career, and run the 
race with such distinguished rivals. A broader field yet 
remained, more interesting to the philosopher and the lover of 
mankind ; namely, the Conquest and Colonization of America 
by the Spaniards. On this theme Mr. Prescott has written 
two independent works, of wide popularity. Of the first of 
these we now propose to speak, only premising what we said 
before in respect to the office and duty of an historian. 


The new world was discovered in the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella ; its islands and continents, though not for the 
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first time,” laid open to the eye of civilized Europe. The 
greater part of America was found to be thinly peopled by a 
single race of men, different in many respects from the inhab- 
itants of the eastern hemisphere. <A large part of the new 
world was inhabited by tribes, not only not civilized, but not 
even barbarous; the nations were eminently savage, though 
most of them were far removed from the lowest stage of hu- 
man life, still represented by the Esquimaux, the New Hol- 
landers, and the Bushmans of South Africa. The French, the 
English, and the Dutch, in their North American settlements, 
came in contact with the barbarous portion of the nations, who 
had a little agriculture, it is true, but subsisted chiefly on the 
spontaneous products of the forest and the flood. But some 
tribes had advanced far beyond this state: some had ceased 
to be barbarous. There was an indigenous and original civili- 
zation in America. Attempts have often been made to trace 
this civilization to the old world; to connect it now with the 
Tyrians, now with the Egyptians, and then with the Hebrews 
or roving Tartars. Sometimes the attempt has been guided 
by philology, which makes language the basis of comparison ; 
sometimes by physiology, and scientific men have sought in 
the bodies of the red Americans to discover some trace of the 
stock they sprung from ; sometimes by theology, which seeks 
the affinity indicated by kindred forms of religion. But com- 
monly inquirers have started with the theological prejudice 
that all men are descended from the single primitive pair 
mentioned in the Hebrew myth, and have bent philology, 
physiology, and theology to conform to their gratuitous as- 
sumption. Hitherto these attempts have been in vain. Even 
the lamented Mr. Prichard, who had this theological prejudice 
in the heroic degree, —small for an English theologian, in- 
deed, but great for a philosopher, as he certainly was, a 
prejudice which appears throughout his researches into the 
physical history of mankind, — fails to connect the American 
civilization with that of any other race. We therefore take 
it for granted, in the present stage of the inquiry, that it was 
original and indigenous. Geologists inform us that the west- 
ern continent appears older than the eastern. If it be so, 
perhaps the American aborigines are the oldest race now in 
existence, and may look down on the bearded and pale Cau- 
casians as upstarts in the world. If this be true, the red man 
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has not advanced so rapidly in civilization as the white: this 
seems owing to the inferior organization of the former, and 
also to the absence of swine, sheep, horses, oxen, and large 
animals capable of being tamed, which in the eastern continent 
have so powerfully aided the progress of civilization. The 
man who would tame the sheep and the ox, must tame also 
himself. The domestication of animals, those living machines 
of an earlier age, once promoted the progress of civilization 
as much as the invention of machinery at this day. The 
camel, the ship of the desert, and the steamboat, the ship of 
the sea, have each something to do in ferrying man out of 
barbarism. 

After the discovery of America, the Spaniard soon came in 
contact with the more advanced tribes of red men, contended 
with and overcame them, partly in virtue of his superior devel- 
opment, but partly also through the aboriginal and organic 
superiority which marks the Caucasian race in all historical 
stages of their progress, and appears in every conflict with 
any kindred race. This indigenous American civilization had 
two centres, or mother-cities, mainly independent of one an- 
other, if not entirely so— Mexico and Peru. ‘The chief seats 
thereof were soon reached by the Spaniards, and conquered ; 
the advanced tribes reduced to subjection, to slavery, or to 
death. The European brought there two things, wholly un- 
heard of before —the doctrines of Christianity and a sword 
of steel, each thought to be the ally of the other in the con- 
queror’s hand. 

Here is a theme more important, and therefore more pro- 
foundly interesting, than the Lives of Columbus and his fol- 
lowers, or the Reign of Charles the Fifth, though both of those 
bring great events before the thinker’s eye ;— certainly the 
biography of Columbus, of Amerigo, Cabot, and Verrazzani, 
would offer an attractive field to a thinking man. A philo- 
sophic historian would delight in a land newly discovered. Its 
geography, botany, and zodlogy were all new to the eastern 
world ; there were tribes unheard of before, with a peculiar 

hysical structure, language, literature, manners, arts, laws, 
institutions, and forms of religion unlike the old. It were a 
noble task for the naturalist to describe this virgin America, 
as she appeared in the fifteenth century, when she first stood 
unveiled before the European eye. 

In ages before the historical period, the Caucasian race 
had taken possession of the fairest portions of the ancient 
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world. Now, for the first time during many ages, on a grand 
scale it encounters another race. For the first time in human 
history, the white man and the red man fairly meet. These 
two families so dissimilar in natural character, so unlike in their 
development, now join in war, in wedlock, and at length min- 
gle in political union. Ethnographers of this day somewhat 
obscurely maintain that the mingling of tribes, if not races, is 
an essential condition of progress. It would be instructive to 
pause over the facts, and consider what influence in this case 
each race has had on the other, and their union on the world. 
Never before in the historical age had two races thus met, nor 
two independent civilizations, with modes of religion so dissim- 
ilar, thus come together. In the great wars which the classic 
nations engaged in, the two parties were commonly of the same 
stock. Even in the expeditions of Sesostris, of Xerxes, and of 
Alexander, it was Caucasian that met Caucasian. The same is 
true, perhaps in its full extent, of the expeditions of Hannibal 
and of the Moors. In all the wars from that of Troy to the 
Crusades, the heroes on both sides were of the same stock. 
The nations that we meet in history, from Thule to the “ fabu- 
lous Hydaspes,” all are Caucasians — differing indeed in devel- 
opment and specific character, but alike in their great, general 
peculiarities. Other races appear only in the background of 
history, among the classic, the Shemitish, or the East-Indian 
nations ; but seldom even there, and not as actors in the great 
drama of human civilization. 

The Spanish colonies afford the best known example of the 
mingling of men of different races. The Anglo-Saxon is 
eminently Caucasian: he also met the red men. But the 
Saxon, though like other conquerors forgetting his dignity in 
loose amours, will not mix his proud blood, in stable wedlock, 
with another race. There seems a national antipathy to such 
unions with the black, or even the red, or yellow races of men 
—an antipathy almost peculiar to this remarkable tribe, the 
exterminator of other races. In New England more pains 
were taken than elsewhere in America to spare, to civilize, 
and to convert the sons of the wilderness ; but yet here the 
distinction of race was always sharply observed. Even com- 
munity of religion and liturgical rites, elsewhere so powerful 
a bond of union, was unable to soften the Englishman’s repug- 
nance to the Indian. The Puritan hoped to meet the Pequods 
in heaven, but wished to keep apart from them on earth, nay, 
to exterminate them from the land. Besides, the English met 
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with no civilized tribe in America, and for them to unite in 
wedlock with such children of the forest as they found in 
North America would have been contrary, not only to the 
Anglo-Saxon prejudice of race, but to the general usage of 
the world—a usage to which even the French in Canada 
afford but a trifling exception. The Spaniards had less of this 
exclusiveness of race, perhaps none at all. They met with 
civilized tribes of red men, met and mingled in honorable and 
permanent connection. In Peru and Mexico, at this day, 
there are few men of pure Spanish blood. 

All the historical forms of religion which have prevailed in 
Europe, and the parts of Asia inhabited by the Caucasians, 
seem to have sprung from a common stock. Perhaps this is 
not true, but at least their resemblances may often be ac- 
counted for by reference to some actual union, to their histor- 
ical genealogy ; not wholly by reference to Human Nature ; 
their agreement is specific, not merely generic. But the forms 
of religion that prevailed in America seem to have no histor- 
ical element in common with those of the eastern world. 
When they agree, as they often do, and in their most impor- 
tant features, the agreement is generic, referrible to the iden- 
tity of Human Nature acting under similar conditions ; it is 
not specific, or to be explained by reference to history, to 
community of tradition. It is the same Human Nature which 
appears in all races, and accordingly many, especially religious, 
institutions have a marked likeness all over the world, but the 
individual peculiarity of each race appears also in those 
institutions. ‘The civilization of the Caucasian tribes in the 
eastern world, powerfully affected by their religious institu- 
tions, seems to have been propagated by offsets and cuttings 
from some primeval tree, and only modified by circumstances 
and degrees of development; so there is an historical element 
common to all those nations. It appears in their manners, 
dress, and military weapons; in their agriculture, from the 
east to the west, where the same staple articles of culture 
appear, and the same animals—the cereal grasses, the sheep, 
the goat, the swine, the horse, and the ox; in their arts, use- 
ful and beautiful ; in their politics, their morals, their forms of 
religion ; in their literature, and even in the structure of their 
language itself, so deep-rooted is the idiosyncrasy of race. In 
America, to judge from the present state of ethnographic 
investigation, it seems that another seed, independent and 
likewise aboriginal, got planted, came up, grew, and bore fruit 
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after its kind. This also was propagated by cuttings and 
offsets, so to say ; its descendants had spread from the land of 
the Esquimaux to Patagonia. Here, as in the other hemi- 
sphere, the race became specifically modified by external cir- 
cumstances, and the degree of development. Still there is a 
generic element common to all the tribes of America, running 
through their civilization, and apparent in their institutions. 
The idiosyncrasy of race appears here also, conspicuous and 
powerful as there. 

This diversity of race and the analogous difference between 
the two civilizations brought into such close connection, renders 
the history of the Spanish settlements in America exceedingly 
interesting to a philosophical inquirer: the English colonies 
are interesting on account of the Ideas they brought hither 
and developed, and the influence those ideas have had on 
the world ; the Spanish settlements are chiefly interesting on 
account of the Facets they bring to light. Under these circum- 
stances, it becomes the duty of the historian, who will write 
a book worthy of his theme, to note the effect of this min- 
gling of races and of civilizations; he is not merely to tell 
who was killed, and who wounded, on which side of the river 
each one fought, and how deep the water was between them, 
or how bloody it ran; he is to describe the civilization of the 
nations, giving, however briefly, all the important features 
thereof, and then show the effect of the meeting of the two. 

More than three centuries have passed by since the Mexican 
conquest was complete. During that time great revolutions 
have taken place in the world,— theological, political, and 
social. A great progress has been made in the arts, in sci- 
ence, in morals and religion, — in the subjective development 
thereof as piety, the objective application to life in the form of 
practical morality. But the Spanish-Americans have but a 
small share in that progress ; they seem to have done nothing 
to promote it. They have not kept pace with the Anglo- 
American colonies; not even with the French. It is pretty 
clear that the population of Spanish North America — conti- 
nental and insular —is less numerous now than when Columbus 
first crossed the sea. The condition of the Americans in many 
respects is improved. Still it may be reasonably doubted if 
the population of Mexico is happier to day than four hundred 
years ago. What is the cause of this: have the two races 
been weakened by their union ; were the Mexicans incapable 
of further advance ; or were the Spaniards unable to aid them ? 
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The Europeans gave the Indian most valuable material helps to 
civilization — cattle, swine, sheep, goats, asses, horses, oxen, the 
cereal grasses of the East, iron, and gunpowder ; ideal helps 
also in the doctrines of Christianity ; — the machinery of the 
old world. In another work, Mr. Prescott declares the Moor- 
ish civilization incapable of continuing, as it had in its bosom 
the causes of its ruin. Is the same thing true of the Spanish 
civilization ? Surely, it cannot stand before the slow, strong, 
steady wave of the Anglo-Saxon tide, which seems destined 
ere long to sweep it off, or hide it in its own ample bosom. 
The consequence is always in the cause ; there but hidden. 
The historian of the conquest of Mexico, writing so long after 
the events he chronicles, while those consequences are patent 
to all the world, might describe to us the cause; nay, the 
history is not adequately written until this is done. Without 
this, a work is history without its meaning — without philoso- 
phy. We must complain of Mr. Prescott’s work, in general, 
that he has omitted this its most important part. True, he 
was only writing of the conquest of the country and the 
immediate colonization ; but this is not adequately described 
until the other work is done. 

Not only has Mr. Prescott an attractive theme — obvious 
facts and glittering deeds, to attract all men and satisfy the 
superficial, and larger, more general facts of a profound sig- 
nificance, to pause upon and explain— but the materials for 
his work are abundant. There are the narratives of men 
personally engaged in the expeditions they write of — men 
like Bernal Diaz and Gomara ; official documents like the let- 
ters of Cortés; early histories, as that of Solis; works on the 
antiquities of Mexico, like that of Clavigero, and the magnif- 
icent volumes published by Lord Kingsborough. Then there 
are works written by men themselves descended from the 
Mexicans. In addition to printed volumes, Mr. Prescott has 
richly supplied himself with such manuscript treasures of 
Spanish history as few American eyes ever behold. He has 
at his command about eight thousand folio pages of the works 
of Las Casas, Ixtlilxochitl, Toribio, Camargo, Oviedo, and 
others. Public and private collections abroad have been 
opened to him with just and scholarlike liberality. 


If we divide Mr. Prescott’s work according to its substance, 
it consists of three parts :—the first relates to Mexico, its 
inhabitants and their civilization ; the second to the conquest 
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of Mexico ; and the third to the subsequent career of Cortés. 
In respect of its form, the volumes are divided into seven 
books, treating respectively of the Aztec civilization, of the 
discovery of Mexico, the march thither, the residence there, 
the expulsion thence, the siege and surrender of the city, and 
the subsequent career of Cortés. A valuable appendix is 
added, and a copious index, the latter quite too uncommon in 
American books. 

This history has been so much admired, so widely circulated 
in America and Europe, and so abundantly read, that, as in 
the former article, we shall take it for granted that our readers 
are familiar with the work, and spare them our analysis 
thereof. We shall also presuppose that the well informed 
reader is sufficiently familiar with the writings of Diaz and 
Solis, with the printed works of Las Casas, with Clavigero, 
Herrera, and the original accounts published at Madrid, a hun- 
dred years ago, in the collection of “* Historiadores primitivos.” 

We now propose to examine this history of the conquest of 
Mexico somewhat in detail, and to say a word of each of the 
three grand divisions of the subject. We will speak first of 
the Civilization of the Aztecs. Mr. Prescott’s account of the 
geography of Mexico, with his description of the country, is 
attractive and graphic. It seems to be sufficient; we only 
regret the absence of a more extended map. With only the 
ordinary maps the reader is often puzzled in trying to make 
out the exact position of a place, and accordingly he cannot 
always understand the account of a battle or the description 
of amarch. The two small maps (in Vols. I. and II.) are 
of great service, and were prepared with much care, but are 
not adequate to render all parts of the text intelligible: thus 
Itztapalapan (Vol. III., p. 6,) is said to stand “on a narrow 
tongue of land which divides the waters of the great salt lake 
from those of the fresh,’ while on the map no such narrow 
tongue exists, and the reader must seek it in Clavigero or 
elsewhere. But this is a trifle. 

In Mexico Mr. Prescott finds four important tribes, + or 
‘“‘races.”” ‘The most conspicuous of these are the Toltecs, 
who came from the North before the end of the seventh cen- 
tury, and in the eleventh century “ disappeared from the land 
as silently and mysteriously as they had entered it”; the 
Chichemecs, a numerous and rude tribe who came from the 
Northwest in the twelfth century, and were soon “ followed by 
other races of higher civilization, perhaps of the same family 
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with the Toltecs’’; the most noted of these tribes were the 
Aztecs, or Mexicans, and the Acolhuans, or Tezcucans. ‘The 
civilization of the Toltecs was communicated to the T’ezcucans, 
and by them to the Chichemecs. 

Of these four tribes— Toltecs, Chichemecs, Tezcucans, and 
Aztecs — the latter have become the most celebrated. They 
are the Mexicans, and by that name we shall designate them 
in what follows. After encountering various fortunes in the 
land, they came to the valley of Mexico in the year 1325, 
A. D., according to Mr. Prescott, where they subsequently 
built Tenochtitlan, the city of Mexico. The Mexicans were 
a warlike people, and in less than two centuries their empire 
extended from shore to shore. This rapid enlargement of 
their power proves the martial vigor of the tribe, and their 
skill in forming political organizations — though Mr. Prescott 
seems to doubt their political ability. But as the Mexican 
empire was composed of several nations recently conquered 
and united almost entirely by external force, it is plain it 
contained heterogeneous elements which might easily be sep- 
arated. Like the old Roman and all other states thus formed, 
it was a piece of carpentry, artificially held together by out- 
ward circumstances, not a regular growth, where the branch 
grows out of the bole, that out of the root, and all are united 
by a central principle and partake of a common origin and 
history. 

Mr. Prescott devotes four chapters to the civilization of 
Mexico, and one to Tezcuco. His materials are derived 
chiefly from Torquemada, Clavigero, Sahagun, Gama, the 
works which have appeared in France and England on the 
antiquities of Mexico, the writings of Boturini and Ixtlilxochitl. 
Of these authors Clavigero is the best known to general 
readers. Notwithstanding the advantage which Mr. Prescott 
has in coming sixty years after the work of Clavigero was 
published, we must confess that on the whole the earlier writer 
has given the more satisfactory account of the matter. It is 
true, Clavigero hal space to be minute and curious in partic- 
ulars, —for nearly two of his four quarto volumes are devoted 
to the subject, — but his general arrangement is better, though 
by no means perfect or philosophical, — following an inward 
principle, — and his account of the Mexican institutions is 
on the whole more distinct as well as more complete. Yet in 
some details Mr. Prescott surpasses his predecessor. 

Mr. Prescott gives an account, sufficiently lucid, of what 
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may be called the Constitution of Mexico; he speaks intelli- 
gently of the royal power, which was both legislative and exec- 
utive. He gives a good description of the judicial power, 
certainly a very remarkable institution for such a nation, and 
in many respects a very wise one. But his account of the 
nobles, of their power and position, is meagre and unsatisfac- 
tory. He does not tell us how the distinction of nobility was 
obtained. 

What he says of the penal laws is still less satisfactory, or 
complete. The only punishments he mentions are death, 
slavery, reduction of rank, and confiscation of property. 
Clavigero adds confinement in prison and banishment from 
the country. Prisons as houses of punishment generally 
indicate a higher civilization than the penalty of death, or 
exile. 

Clavigero has given the fuller and more satisfactory account 
of the Mexican system of slavery. He mentions also one 
important provision of the penal law omitted by Mr. Prescott, 
that kidnapping was punished with death. 

Mr. Prescott’s account of the manner of collecting the 
revenue is full and clear. The same must be said of his 
account of the military establishment of Mexico. Still the 
reader would be glad to know whether the soldiers were vol- 
unteers or conscripts, how they were fed, and when successful 
in war, what share of the booty belonged to them. Clavigero 
mentions a significant fact, that there were three military 
orders, called Princes, Eagles, and Tigers, (Achautin, Quauh- 
tin, and Ocelo.) Since the two last are titles of honor, as 
well as the first, they furnish an important monument of the 
ferocity of the nation. 

The civilization of the Mexicans has been sometimes exalted 
above its merit ; still it is plain they had attained a pretty high 
degree of culture. Yet it differed in many respects from that 
of the eastern nations: it was a civilization without the cereal 
grasses ; without wine, milk, or honey ; without swine, sheep, 
or goats ; without the horse or the ass, or any beast of bur- 
then ; civilization without iron. Mexico seems to have been 
the centre of refinement for all North America. Agriculture, 
one of the earliest arts, seems to have travelled northward ; 
the three great staples thereof among the natives of North 
America in the temperate zone — maize, beans, and various 
species of the pumpkin or squash —had journeyed from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Bay of Fundy, and extended inland 
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to the Rocky Mountains, covering a great extent of country 
where they were not indigenous, and could not exist but for 
the care of man. 

In Mexico, the fundamental law or constitution was fixed 
and well understood. The monarchy was elective ; though, 
by law or custom, the choice must be made from a certain 
family, still the chief was chosen for his personal qualities. 
Montezuma was distinguished as a soldier and a priest — 
compatible titles in many a land not otherwise very barbarous 
—before he was elected king. Throughout North America, 
there seems to have been a general custom of choosing the 
ruler among the nephews rather than among the sons of the 
former chief. 

The judicial power was carefully separated from the execu- 
tive. ‘The judges were appointed by the king or chosen by 
the people, and held their office for life or during good behav- 
iour. ‘The laws seem to have been well administered. Prop- 
erty was so secure that bolts and bars were not needed. Life, 
liberty, and the honor of women were carefully guarded, and 
seem to have been more secure than in Scotland at the same 
time. Lands were held in severalty and by a certain tenure. 
Almost all men held real estate in their own right. In the 
most densely peopled regions, there was little land not im- 
proved ; far less than at the present day, as we judge. The 
law of descent was fixed, and well understood. The right of 
testament was universal. 

Historians tell us that the laws were written, and published 
to the people. We think they exaggerate the extent of a 
written law, and the power of the Mexicans to record laws 
with their imperfect mode of writing. Perhaps Mr. Prescott 
with others has fallen into a slight error in this particular, 
though we do not say this with much confidence. 

Slavery prevailed in a mild form. Men became slaves by 
judicial sentence, as a punishment for crime, by selling them- 
selves, or from being sold by their parents. The slave could 
hold property, real or personal, and devise it to whom he 
would ; he could own other slaves. This was not a privilege 
which the master might revoke, but a right at common law. 
The slave’s life was, theoretically, sacred as the free man’s. 
His children were all free. Nobility was hereditary, while 
slavery was merely a personal affair, and did not attaint the 
blood. Indeed, the slave was only a vassal, bound to render 
certain services to his feudal lord. This fact shows that the 
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nation had emerged from that state where man is so lazy that 
only the slave can be made to endure continuous toil, and 
where Slavery is the chief handmaid of Industry. 

The penal laws were severe ; capital offences were numer- 
ous. ‘Theft was punished with death, as it was until lately in 
England, if the property stolen exceeded five shillings in value. 
Imprisonment, fine, exile, and social degradation were legal 
punishments for certain crimes. ‘The revenues of the nation 
were collected in a regular and constant form. As in most 
despotic countries, the taxes were enormous ; but there seems 
no reason for supposing that they were so excessive as they 
have been for many years in the kingdom of Naples; perhaps 
they were not proportionately so great as in England at this 
day. Some of the nobles were exempt from taxation, but we 
know not whether this exemption was the reward of some 
extraordinary service, or, as in France before the Revolution, 
came purely from the selfishness of that class, who had the 
power to withdraw their necks from the common yoke. 

War was conducted in a systematic manner; regularly de- 
clared and commenced in a formal style. The arts of diplo- 
macy were well known, and the rights of ambassadors respected. 
The military code was minute in its provisions. ‘The arms of 
the Mexicans were well made and destructive. They used 
shields of wood, and body armor of quilted cotton. They had 
embattled fortifications of stone, well situated and constructed 
with skill. There were military hospitals for the sick and 
wounded soldier — institutions unknown to the Eastern world 
till long after the time of Christ; hospitals better than the 
Spanish, and supplied with surgeons more faithful. 

Their cities were numerous and large, supplied with water 
by aqueducts. There were many towns containing thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants; the capital contained at least three hundred 
thousand. In his second official letter, Cortés says that Tlas- 
cala was larger and much stronger than Granada when taken 
from the Moors ; that it had more fine houses, and was better 
supplied with provisions. ‘Thirty thousand persons were daily 
in its markets, to buy and sell. He says the exterior aspect 
of Cholula is more beautiful than any town in Spain. From 
a single temple (Mezquita,) he counted four hundred other 
temples with towers. Houses were built of wood, of sun-dried 
bricks, and of stone. While in Spain labor was a disgrace, 
in Mexico it was held in honor. ‘The calling of a merchant 
was honorable, and he sometimes rose to distinction in the 
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state, a very remarkable circumstance in a nation so warlike. 
Trading in slaves seems to have been as respectable among 
the Catos of Mexico as cf Rome. Agriculture was held in 
high and deserved esteem. ‘The harder work in the fields 
was performed by the men; only the light work fell to the 
lot of women. Great pains were taken with the cultivation 
of flowers: ornamental gardening was better understood in 
Mexico than in Europe, In some places the land was artifi- 
cially watered, as among the Moors in Spain. There were 
floating gardens on the lake of Mexico. In the large cities 
there were public gardens of great extent and beauty. Yet, 
though blessed with maize and potatoes, the Mexicans lacked 
the valuable staples of Eastern agriculture — the more useful 
grains, the vine, and the olive; they had no aid from the ox 
or the horse —not even from the humbler servant of the 
plough, the ass. 

The mechanics wrought with adroitness and good taste, in 
wood, in stone, and in feather-work. Their earthen ware, says 
Cortés, was equal to the best in Spain. Cotton was manufac- 
tured and dyed with taste and skill. Gold and silver were 
abundant, and wrought with a dexterity which rivalled the best 
works of Venice and Seville, astonishing the artists of Europe. 
They used also copper, lead, and tin. It has been said — we 
doubt if correctly — that they did not know the power of fire 
to render metals more pliant under the hammer. Iron was 
unknown: in its place their cutting instruments were made of 
obsidian, (itzli) a stone which takes a keen edge, though it is 
easily blunted. For money they used gold-dust, bits of tin, 
and bags of cacao. 

The public roads excited the admiration of the Spaniards, 
and were probably better than they left at home. Runners 
went with such speed, that despatches were carried one or two 
hundred miles in a day. Buildings were erected along the 
road side for their accommodation. Indeed, couriers went with 
such rapidity, that fish were caught in the Gulf of Mexico, and 
in twenty-four hours were two hundred miles off, in the kitchen 
of Montezuma. 

There were botanic gardens in several Mexican cities, where 
the plants were scientifically arranged. Cortés mentions one 
two leagues in circumference ; it contained an aviary, — for 
Mexico is the country of birds, as Africa of beasts, — and 
basins stocked with numerous varieties of fish. At that time 
such gardens were unknown in Europe. 
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The Mexicans had attained a considerable proficiency in 
science. They had a peculiar system of notation, counting by 
scores and not by tens :—first they took the five digits of one 
hand, then of the next, and in like manner the ten digits of 
the feet. They had made a measurement of the year more 
exact than that of the Greeks and Romans. Their week con- 
sisted of five days; four weeks, or twenty days, made a month. 
There were eighteen months in the year, and then five days 
were intercalated that belonged to no month. ‘Thus their 
common civil year consisted of three hundred and sixty-five 
days. But in every one hundred and four years, it is said, 
they intercalated twenty-five days which belonged to no year. 
Thus their calendar was exceedingly exact, and in many years 
there would be no important difference between actual and 
calculated time. Their day was divided into sixteen hours ; 
they had sun-dials for time-pieces ; they understood the causes 
of an eclipse, and knew the periods of the solstices and the 
equinoxes. 

Women shared in social festivities with the men. Polygamy 
was allowed, as throughout all North America, and as with the 
Hebrews before Christ ; wealthy men, and especially kings, 
had many wives; yet the custom seems limited to such, as 
indeed it must have been everywhere. 

The languages of the various nations of Mexico were re- 
markable for that peculiarity called agglutination by philolo- 
gists, which characterizes all the dialects of America, with 
perhaps but a single exception, and forms the linguistic dis- 
tinction of the American race. ‘Their language was copious, 
regular, and comprehensive. The Mexicans had a rude mode 
of writing, by pictures and symbols, which enabled them to 
record events, to transmit and preserve information. By means 
of this help they recorded their laws, their judicial transac- 
tions, and wrote their civil history. They wrote poetry in the 
same manner. We would speak with becoming diffidence in 
this matter, which we certainly have not been able to investi- 
gate to our own satisfaction, and modestly express our fear 
that the art of writing among the Mexicans has been a good 
deal overrated. We doubt that an ordinary poem could be 
recorded in Mexican characters. Still, this art of writing 
seems to have been more perfect than the Egyptian in the 
time of the pyramids, as indeed their language was more copi- 
ous and better developed, though greatly inferior to that of 
the Chinese. 
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There were schools for the education of the children. EI- 
derly women, serving also as priestesses, took charge of the 
girls; the priests instructed the boys. The former learned 
various feminine employments, were taught to be modest, and 
to pay “entire obedience and respect to their husbands.” 
Boys were taught to work and to fight ; they were instructed 
in the art of writing; they learned the traditionary lore of 
their country, and studied such sciences as the Mexicans knew; 
they learned the principles of government, and were taught to 
hate vice and love virtue —to practise the duties of natural 
religion. ‘T'o this, of course, was added an acquaintance with 
the national mythology, and the rites of the popular worship. 
This education was no doubt rude, and limited to a compara- 
tively small portion of the people. There was a general 
Board of Education, called the Council of Music. All this we 
suspect is a good deal more complete on paper than it was in 
fact ;— but Diaz informs us that Montezuma intended to keep 
some of the Spaniards, whom he hoped to conquer, for schoo]- 
masters, and employ them in teaching the people. 

In their religion the Mexicans were polytheists. It is not 
easy to get at the facts respecting this matter, for the authors 
we depend upon seem unconsciously to have lent a coloring 
to what they describe, and much of the Christian tradition or 
doctrine has got mingled with the opinions of the natives. 
But it is said that they believed in one supreme Creator ; 
they addressed him as “ the God by whom we live ;” “ invis- 
ible, incorporeal, one God, of perfect perfection and purity ;” 
‘‘under whose wing we find repose and a sure defence.” 
There were other gods beside him; the most popular was 
their God of War, for the Mexicans were a ferocious people, 
and this peculiarity appears also in their mode of religion. 
In common with almost every nation of the earth, and per- 
haps with all, they believed in the immortality of the soul, and 
the doctrine of future retribution. In the Mexican Heaven 
there were two degrees of happiness, of which the warrior had 
the higher. The Roman Poet had got beyond this. There 
were three degrees of punishment in hell. ‘ Eternal damna- 
tion,” it has been said, “is not learned by the mere light of 
Nature, but is one of the truths of Revelation ;”’ so we suppose 
the Mexicans were indebted to their Spanish conquerors for 
this article of the creed. The priests were a distinct class, 
numerous and respected, and, as in nearly all countries, the 
best educated class. They served God with an abundance of 
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forms, rites, ceremonies, fasts, and mortifications of the flesh, 
—according to Mr. Prescott’s quotation, ‘In hope to merit 
Heaven by making earth a hell.’”” However, in this respect 
their conquerors taught them many devices which the simple 
Mexicans did not know before. The Mexicans do not appear 
to have practised any ritual mutilation of the body as the He- 
brews and Mahommedans do to this day. ‘Lhe priesthood was 
not hereditary, or even heritable, as it seems. It did not nec- 
essarily last for life. There was only a movable priesthood, not 
a caste perpetuating its traditions and its rites in a single family 
from age to age. The chief priest was elected, though it does 
not appear by whom. Some elderly women served as priest- 
esses.’ ‘The Mexicans had some rites which strangely resembled 
the Christian: —they baptized their children by sprinkling ; 
the priests heard confession and gave absolution from sin, and, 
what is remarkable, this absolution not only was thought to save 
a man from future torment, but actually held good and gave 
deliverance in a court of justice on earth. There was a 
Mexican goddess, Cioacoatl was her name, who seems closely 
related to mother Eve; she was “ the first goddess who brought 
forth ;”” she “ bequeathed the sufferings of childbirth to wo- 
men;”’ and by her “sin came into the world.” There was also 
a Mexican Noah, Coxcox, who survived a deluge, and has often 
been taken for the mythical patriarch of the Hebrew legend. 
There is much that is revolting in the worship of savage 
nations ; some of the disgusting features thereof remain long 
after civilization has swept away civil and social monstrosities. 
The most hideous thing connected with the Mexican worship 
was the sacrifice of human beings. Human sacrifices have 
been common with all nations at certain stages of their devel- 
opment. The custom was well known among the Greeks and 
Romans: the story of Abraham is a lasting monument of its 
existence among the Hebrews. But in no country did this 
abomination prevail to so great a degree. ‘To render the 
ghastly sacrifice still worse, the worshippers devoured the flesh 
of the victims. Cannibalism was solemnly practised through- 
out Mexico. Human blood was the holiest sacrament. The 
number of victims is variously stated: one authority mentions 
more than eighty thousand in a single day — an extraordinary 
occasion ; others but fifty in a year, the estimate of Las Casas. 
Mr. Prescott thinks it safe to admit that thousands were sacri- 
ficed each year. Diaz declares that there must have been more 
than a hundred thousand skulls of these victims in a single 
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place, and Gomara relates that two companions of Cortés 
counted one hundred and thirty-six thousand in a single edi- 
fice. No apology can be attempted for such an abomination ; 
— but the same thing is called by different names in different 
places. In thirty-five years King Henry the Eighth put to 
death seventy-two thousand of his subjects by the hands of the 
public executioner ; many thousand Moors were butchered by 
the Spanish soldiers, after resistance was over, in the time of 
Ferdinand and Isabella; a great number were put to death 
with more terrible torments by the most holy Court of the 
Inquisition. A Mexican would write that all these were sacri- 
ficed to God. Human sacrifices in Mexico excited the just 
horror of Cortés and his companions, while the butcheries in 
Spain perhaps did not disturb them at all. Few things can be 
conceived of more abhorrent than the human sacrifices and 
cannibalism of the Mexicans: their civilization deprived them 
of the excuse which shelters the Fiji and New Zealander. Yet 
these men-slaughterers endeavoured to mitigate the sufferings 
of their victims. Mr. Prescott shows a just and hearty horror 
at this unnatural mode of worship. But one of their Gods, 
Quetzalcoatl, it is said, taught * a more spiritualizing religion, 
in which the only sacrifices were the fruits and flowers of the 
season.” 


We come next to the conquest of Mexico by Cortés. He 
first heard the name of Montezuma about Easter, in 1519; on 
St. Hippolytus’ day, August 12th, 1521, the Spaniards carried 
the capital by assault, and the Mexican empire lay at their 
disposal. Montezuma had died a captive ; Guatemozin, his 
successor, was in their hands. Yet Cortés invaded this pow- 
erful empire with but a handful of soldiers. When he left 
Cuba, February 10th, 1519, he had one hundred and ten 
mariners, five hundred and fifty-three soldiers, ten heavy 
guns, four falconets, and sixteen horses; he had also about 
two hundred Indians. Two horses were subsequently added, 
and eighteen men; fifteen men were sent away from the 
expedition, and there were other but inconsiderable losses. 
He actually began his march into Mexico with about four 
hundred foot, and fifteen horse, and seven pieces of artillery, 
such as it was. At the same time, he had also thirteen hun- 
dred Indian warriors and one thousand Tamanes or porters, 
men of burthen. The number of Indians was soon increased 
to three thousand. When he first entered Mexico against the 
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will of the vacillating monarch, his whole force was less than 
seven thousand men; but four hundred of these were Span- 
iards. After he had been driven from the city, and had been 
reinforced by others of his countrymen who joined the expe- 
dition, when he reviewed his forces at Tezcuco, he had eighty- 
seven horse, eight hundred and eighteen foot, of whom one 
hundred and eight were arquebusiers and crossbowmen, three 
large field-pieces of iron, and fifteen smaller guns of brass. 
Such were the forces with which Cortés invaded and finally 
conquered a country containing more inhabitants, to say the 
least, than the kingdom of Spain, at that time, with a capital 
as large and populous as Seville and Cordova united, or twice 
as great as Milan. Certainly the most daring enterprise of 
ancient times becomes tame in comparison with this. True, 
there were some circumstances which favored the enterprise. 
Had there been no dissensions in the Mexican empire, his 
attempt would have been in vain; without his Indian allies 
he would soon have been cut off. Then he was aided by the 
superstition of the times. ‘There was a prophecy current 
among the Mexicans which Cortés was thought to fulfil. There 
was a story of Quetzalcoatl, a mythical person worshipped as 
a god; he had taught the Mexicans agriculture, the use of 
metals, and the arts of government, and opposed human sac- 
rifices which he could not prevent; he had a fair complexion 
and a flowing beard, the patriarch of the golden age of Mex- 
ico; he had left the country, embarking for Tlapallan, the 
Mexican Eden, or Atlantis, but the prophecy said he would 
return and resume the possession of the empire. The Mexi- 
cans saw Cortés, and said: “ This is Quetzalcoatl returned 
from Paradise.”” The Spaniards were “ white gods.’ Mon- 
tezuma himself seems to have shared this opinion. This 
‘random shot of prophecy,” as Mr. Prescott calls it, seems 
to have hit the mark, and prepared the nation for conquest. 
Then the Spaniards were Caucasians, and had the organic 
superiority of that race ; besides, they were far in advance of 
the Mexicans in the art of war. They had horses, steel, ships, 
gunpowder, muskets, and cannon ; they understood the value 
of concerted action, and of well ordered movements on the 
field of battle ; they had weapons of offence and defence far 
superior to those of their opponents. If Boston could be 
invaded by an army that should iand at Provincetown, ascend 
in balloons, and from a single position reconnoitre the whole 
state of Massachusetts, and from the extremity of Cape Cod 
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should bombard this city, levelling whole blocks of houses at | 
a single shot ; if they had swords which could pierce through 
a ploughshare as easily as silk or cotton cloth, and firearms 
which shot through the most solid walls of brick and stone as 
readily as a rifle ball goes through a glass window ; if they had 
animals trained to war, ten times larger than the elephant, as 
heavy as the largest locomotive steam-engine, swifter than 
that, and more difficult to encounter— beasts of war that trod 
down horse, foot, and dragoons, trampling the artillery itself 
into the ground ; if, in addition to this, the invaders were clad a | 
in armor bullet-proof, were each stronger than ten common | | 
men, had a skill, a foresight, a daring, and a patient courage | | 
proportionate to their instruments of destruction, and a cruelty 
not inferior to their courage ; and if, still more, it was cur- 
rently believed that the Book of Revelations had predicted 
that they should come and conquer the land; if whole coun- 
tries were ready to help the invaders,— then we should be 
confronted with foes which would bear about the same relation of 
to us that the Spaniards bore to the Mexicans. Considering iF 
all these things, the success of the conquerors, marvellous as : | 
it appears, is less remarkable than the courage and patience i 
with which the Mexicans resisted the attack. Had the Span- 
iards known the full extent of the difficulty, even the iron ; 
heart of Cortés must have failed within him. ni 
But we must ask, What Rieut had the Spaniards to invade Ht 
Mexico and possess themselves of its soil. Mr. Prescott ex- Ri; 
amines this question in an unsatisfactory manner, and, we are i | 


sorry to say it, gives an unjust answer, but in accordance 
with the spirit in which his three historical works have been a 
written. An unprejudiced man must say the Spaniards had i 


no claim to Mexico, but that of the stout and well armed 

highwayman to the purse of the undefended traveller ; the te 
right of the pirate over the unprotected ship of the merchant. i 
It is true, the Spanish monarch had a conveyance from the ) 

Pope, which in reality gave no better title, and was worth no | 

more than the compendious transfer offered by the Tempter t 
in the Bible —“‘all these will I give thee if thou wilt fall 
down and worship me.” Neither Pope nor Satan could 
alienate and convey what he did not possess. We think it ' 
cannot be maintained in Natural Law that a savage tribe has a }} 
right to arrest civilization in any given spot, to keep a continent k 
for a hunting-field dwelt in by a few wild beasts and wild men. a 
It is commonly, perhaps universally, conceded, that a nation i 
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has Eminent Domain over the lands of the individual, and 
allows him to hold them in individual severalty for his private 
welfare when not adverse to the general good of the State ; 
even to bequeath them to his successor, subject to the same 
condition. So the Human Race has Eminent Domain over 
the lands of each particular nation, allowing it to hold in 
national severalty for the nation’s welfare, when not adverse 
to the universal good of mankind. As there is a solidarity of 
the Nation, so is there of the Race, and Rights and Duties, 
national or universal, thence accruing. But when the nation 
takes the lands of the individual, which he has a good natural 
title to, they must fully indemnify that individual for his lands, 
else it is robbery; and robbery by a nation, and for the sake 
of the greatest majority of its citizens, is no better in itself 
than if done by one man in his own name, —it is still robbery, 
spoliation contrary to Natural Law. The same holds good 
between any one nation and mankind, between the Savage and 
the Civilized who may assume to represent the consciousness 
of mankind. This idea seems to have been in the mind of the 
settlers of New England ; if not in their mind, they acted as 
if it were. The Pilgrim and the Puritan knew that the naked 
savages of Massachusetts had no natural right, adverse to the 
welfare of the Human Race, no right to keep the land a wil- 
derness and shut civilization out of it for ever ; but they knew, 
also, that though the civilized man represented the higher 
consciousness of mankind, and so far as that went, represented 
the Human Race, still he had no right, whatever necessity com- 
pelled him, to take from the savages, against their will, all that 
they had or any thing that they had, without returning them a 
complete equivalent therefor. So these settlers of New Eng- 
land did not rely on the grant of the English king for their title 
to the Indian land; they bought it of the Indians, took a deed, 
recorded the transfer, and honestly paid for it, —a small con- 
sideration, but enough to extinguish the title, and more than 
it was worth to the Indians themselves. But in New England 
no Indian owned land in severalty, more than wind and water, 
excepting the spot his wigwam covered, and the little patch 
subjected to the rude tillage of his wife. These were the only 
spots with which he had mixed up his labor. There was 
enough for all, and therefore personal and exclusive appropri- 
ation had hardly begun. At the merest caprice, the Indian 
left his place to whomsoever might take it, and himself sought 
another— as free as the Beaver or the Wild-cat, who like him 
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respected the appropriation of another. This tract belonged 
to the Narragansetts, that to the Pequods. There was appro- 
oe by the tribe, not by the individual. The title of the 

Varragansetts was good as against the Pequods, or any other 
tribe, but each man of that tribe took any of the national 
lands not previously appropriated, as freely as he took the air 
and the water which was not in another man’s mouth. The 
chief of the tribe seems to have acted as Trustee, and in that 
capacity gave his quitclaim deed to the chief of the white 
men, acting in behalf of the rest, and conveyed away the title 
of the tribe. The Indian parted with his land for a “ good 
consideration,” for “ value received.” 

In Mexico, the case was quite different. Almost all the 
valuable land was owned in severalty ; individuals had mixed 
their labor with the soil, owning it as much as they owned the 
fish-hook they had made, or the ear of corn they had grown ; 
owned it as completely as a man can own the soil. The 
Mexicans were a civilized people; the lands in the valley of 
Mexico were as well cultivated as the lands in Granada, the 
garden of Europe ; the natives had not stopped in their prog- 
ress, as Mr. Prescott thinks the Moors had done in Spain, and 
their land therefore could not be claimed as a derelict of 
civilization ; on the contrary, they seem to have been in a 
state of rapid advance, as much so as the Spanish nation 
itself. The superior culture of the Spaniard gave him no 
right to these lands without indemnifying the individual own- 
‘ ers,—no more than the English have to China, or the Dutch 
to Turkey ; no more than the New Englanders would have to 
seize Spain and Italy at this day. The Spaniard could not 
plead necessity, like the Pilgrims,— poor, persecuted, and 
just escaped from the ocean, — who took a fish and some corn 
in their extremity, when they landed on Cape Cod, and care- 
fully paid for both when, months afterwards, they found the 
owners! Oppression never planted a single Spaniard in 
America. The Moors were not allowed to migrate thither, 
under the administration of Ferdinand and Isabella. The Span- 
iards did not attempt or pretend to buy a title to the land. 
Their claim was the claim of the pirate. It is true, the Pope, 
as Head of the Human Race, Trustee for all mankind, and 
Vicegerent of Almighty God, gave a title to America. Could 
Cortés and the others hold under that? Mr. Prescott thinks 
they could satisfy their own consciences in that way, and 
though the conveyance were worthless in itself, they would be 
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subjectively in the right. But the Pope gave a grant of lands 
subject to this condition: the Heathen must be converted. 
If that were not done, the title failed through breach of cov- 
enant. We shall see how this was attended to. 
Mr. Prescott says the desire of converting the natives was 
* paramount to every calculation of personal interest in the 
breast of Cortés.” (Vol. IL, p. 32 et al.) We are amazed 
at a statement so gratuitous and irreconcilable with the facts 
of the case; we should say that the calculation of personal 
interest was always paramount to the desire of converting 
the natives. Mr. Prescott says, “* There was nothing which 
the Spanish government had more earnestly at heart, than the 
conversion of the Indians.” (Vol. I., p. 269.) We wish 
there were some facts to sustain the assertion. It is true, a 
pretence was often made of a desire to Christianize the In- 
dians. Velasquez instructs Cortés “to bear in mind, above 
all things, that the object which the Spanish monarch had 
most at heart, was the conversion of the Indians’’; he was, 
however, to impress on them the grandeur and goodness of his 
royal master, and to invite them “ to give in their allegiance 
to him, and to manifest it by regaling ‘him with such comfort: 
able presents of gold, pearls, and precious stones, as, by show- 
ing their good will, would secure his favor and protection.” 
Imagine, oh gentle or simple readers, imagine the American 
board of foreign missionaries sending out their servants to 
China with such instructions, asking “for “ comfortable pres- 
ents ”’ of silks, and Sycee silver, and tea! Imagine, also, the 
admiration of the Castilian court, if Cortés had believed that 
‘the conversion of the Indians” was “ the object which the 
Spanish monarch had most at heart,”’ and had converted the 
whole of Mexico, overturned every idol, sending them all as 
trophies to his “ most noble, powerful, and catholic prince, 
invincible emperor, and our sovereign lord,” planted the cross 
on every teocalli, but the Spanish flag nowhere, and had not 
sent home a single ounce of gold, nor gained an inch of land! 
Imagine the honors, the triumphal processions, that would have 
been his welcome home to old Castile! Mr. Prescott, in the 
very teeth of facts, maintains that Cortés took this part of his 
instructions to the letter, and with him that the conversion of 
the natives was paramount ‘to every calculation of personal 
interest.” His “first object”? says Mr. Prescott, “was to 
reclaim the natives from their gross idolatry, and to substitute 
a purer form of worship. . . . He was prepared to use 
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force if milder means should prove ineffectual.” (Vol. L., p. 
269.) He felt “he had a high mission to perform as a sol- 
dier of the cross.” Cortés comes to St. Juan de Ulloa, as it 
is now called, and invites the natives ‘to abandon their cursed 
idols, abolish human sacrifices, and abstain from kidnapping.” 
Every body knows the fable of the Fox turned Preacher ; it 
is less remarkable than the historical and kindred fable of 
Cortés turned Missionary. 

This confessor of the Faith, this missionary of the Lord, this 
great first apostle to the Gentiles of Tenochtitlan, comes to 
Tabasco, full of war and Christianity, resolved, as Mr. Pres- 
cott confesses, to build 


“his faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun.” 


The natives opposed the entrance of armed strangers, as the 
Dutch or the Portuguese would have done. Cortés made 
proclamation, and assured them that “if blood were spilt, the 
sin would lie on their heads.””’ ‘They answered with shouts of 
defiance and a shower of arrows. He took the town, and two 
days after had a severe battle with the inhabitants of the 
country. Of course the Spaniards were victorious, and the 
Indians suffered great loss: some say one thousand were slain, 
some thirty thousand. The battle was fought on Lady Day, 
the day of the miraculous conception of the Mother of God, 
The battle was a good type of the “ annunciation ” brought 
by this new Gabriel to the American Wein. As the primi- 
tive Christians, it is said, had miracuMus assistance in wield- 
ing their spiritual weapons, so these devout heralds of the faith, 
“soldiers of the cross,’ and “ followers of the Lamb,’’ had 
aid from on high—a celestial champion “ mounted on his 
grey war-horse, ‘heading the rescue, and trampling over the 
bodies of the fallen infidels!”” Cortés thought it was his own 
tutelary saint, — Saint Peter, a patron not “wholly unsuitable 
for such a client, —‘‘ but,” says Pizarro y Orellana, “ the 
common and indubitable opinion is, that it was our glorious 
apostle, Saint James, the bulwark and safeguard of ‘the na- 
tion.” After the battle the Indians were “conv erted,” and 
the event celebrated on Palm Sunday. “ Behold thy King 
cometh unto thee meek,” must have been sung with great 
unction that sabbath morn, and the lesson for the day, ‘‘ Come 
unto me, ye that labor and are heavy laden,” must have 
delighted Saint Peter and Saint James, heard “ in this con- 
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nection!”’ <A city was afterwards built on the battle-field ; 
its name commemorates the day, the deed, and the Christianity 
of these apostles — Saint Mary of Victory ! 

At Cempoalla Cortés tried his hand at the delightful work 
of conversion; the Indian monarch, however, declared his 
own gods were good enough for him, and he could not com- 
prehend how the creator of the universe “ could condescend 
to take the form of humanity, with its infirmities and ills, and 
wander about the earth, the voluntary victim of es 
those whom his breath had called into existence.” Poor 
benighted heathen! ‘To Cortés this was easy as drawing 
his sword. However, the nation was converted — at least the 
temples. Here, though not for the first or last time, — for 
‘the things that are seen are temporal” and require to be re- 
newed,— these devout apostles received a foretaste of their 
reward, in the form of “ eight Indian maidens, richly dressed, 
wearing collars and ornaments of gold, with a number of 
female slaves to wait on them.” The chief requested that 
they might become wives to the Spanish captains. ‘ Cor- 
tés received the damsels courteously,’ such was his zeal for 
Christianity, “ but told the cacique they must first be baptized.” 
*“* Porque manera no era permitido a hombres, hijos de la 
Iglesia di Dios, tener commercio con idolatras!” Similar 
comforters were frequently “added to their number.” Bernal 
Diaz, a very plain-spoken old soldier, who cared not over 
much for the souls of the heathen, mentions these things 
oftener than Mr. Prescott. Cortés himself, in virtue of his 
apostolic dignity, we suppose, or as head of the new church, 
took the right ‘* to lead about” the celebrated Marina, — not 
without other helpmeets, we think,—an Indian woman who 
was of great service in the expedition. 

This band of missionaries went to Cholula, and massacred 
the inhabitants, who had been previously assembled in a nar- 
row place convenient for the slaughter. A portion of the 
town was burnt, and, as Cortés himself says, three thousand 
of the inhabitants put to death. Herrera makes the number 
six thousand, and others yet greater. Mr. Prescott is far 
from justifying the deed, yet he endeavours to excuse the 
conduct of Cortés: these were heathens ; religious infidelity 
was thought a sin to be punished with fire and faggot in this 
life, and eternal suffering in the next. But if it is believed 
that death sends a man to eternal torment, a “soldier of the 
cross’ would hesitate a little before butchering six thousand 
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men. Las Casas adds that he burnt alive more than one 
hundred caciques whom he had eraftily got into his hands, 
and that while the city was on fire, it was said that Cortés 
repeated a snatch of poetry, comparing himself to Nero look- 
ing down from the T'arpeian rock on the burning of Rome, 
and caring not for the screams of the children and the old 
men. ‘This story seems less probable to Mr. Prescott than to 
us. After thus introducing himself to the Cholulans, Cortés 
‘“‘urged the citizens to embrace the cross” and abandon their 
false gods. 

When Cortés had his first interview with Montezuma, he 
told the monarch that the Christians had come to snatch his 
soul and the souls of his people from the flames of eternal fire. 
The Mexican king must have thought them remarkable men 
for such a mission. When about to advance to the siege of 
Mexico, Cortés tells his soldiers that ‘* the conversion of the 
heathen is the work most acceptable in the eye of the Al- 
mighty, and one that will be sure to receive his support” ; 
that without this the war would be unjust, and all they might 
gain by it, robbery. When a new king was established at 
Tezcuco, Cortés placed several Spaniards about him, ostensibly 
to instruct him in their language and religion, but really as 
spies to watch over his conduct and prevent his correspondence 
with the Mexicans. 

The Spanish apostles had one mode of distinguishing their 
converts and catechumens from such as had not fallen into their 
hands which we do not find practised by the evangelists of 
other nations: they branded their captives with a hot iron. 
The letter G. was thus indelibly burnt upon them, to denote 
that they were the spoils of war, ( guerra.) Diaz mentions 
the branding of the captives a great deal oftener than Mr. 
Prescott ; on several occasions it was done to “a vast num- 
ber of the inhabitants,” and again “ great numbers were led 
away into slavery and marked in the face with a red hot 
iron.” (Cap. 130, 154, et saep.) This hateful torment was 
burned upon the women as well as the men; even upon the 
faces of the women who were to serve as temporary “ wives”’ 
to the conquerors, who, it seems, were not always so anxious 
to ensure their baptism as their branding. 

The motive of the conquerors was love of conquest and 
plunder. This is plain enough in the despatches of Cortés. 
Diaz makes no concealment of the fact: he wished the land 
to be divided as follows: one fifth for the king, one fifth for 
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nection!”” A city was afterwards built on the battle-field ; 
its name commemorates the day, the deed, and the Christianity 
of these apostles — Saint Mary of Victory ! 

At Cempoalla Cortés tried his hand at the delightful work 
of conversion; the Indian monarch, however, declared his 
own gods were good enough for him, and he could not com- 
prehend how the creator of the universe ‘could condescend 
to take the form of humanity, with its infirmities and ills, and 
wander about the earth, the voluntary victim of as 
those whom his breath had called into existence.” Poor 
benighted heathen! ‘To Cortés this was easy as drawing 
his sword. However, the nation was converted — at least the 
temples. Here, though not for the first or last time, — for 
‘the things that are seen are temporal”’ and require to be re- 
newed,—these devout apostles received a foretaste of their 
reward, in the form of “ eight Indian maidens, richly dressed, 
wearing collars and ornaments of gold, with a number of 
female slaves to wait on them.” The chief requested that 
they might become wives to the Spanish captains. ‘ Cor- 
tés received the damsels courteously,” such was his zeal for 
Christianity, ‘ but told the cacique they must first be baptized.” 
“* Porque manera no era permitido a hombres, hijos de la 
Iglesia di Dios, tener commercio con idolatras!” Similar 
comforters were frequently “added to their number.” Bernal 
Diaz, a very plain-spoken old soldier, who cared not over 
much for the souls of the heathen, mentions these things 
oftener than Mr. Prescott. Cortés himself, in virtue of his 
apostolic dignity, we suppose, or as head of the new church, 
took the right ‘to lead about” the celebrated Marina, — not 
without other helpmeets, we think,— an Indian woman who 
was of great service in the expedition. 

This band of missionaries went to Cholula, and massacred 
the inhabitants, who had been previously assembled in a nar- 
row place convenient for the slaughter. A portion of the 
town was burnt, and, as Cortés himself says, three thousand 
of the inhabitants put to death. Herrera makes the number 
six thousand, and others yet greater. Mr. Prescott is far 
from justifying the deed, yet he endeavours to excuse the 
conduct of Cortés: these were heathens ; religious infidelity 
was thought a sin to be punished with fire and faggot in this 
life, and eternal suffering in the next. But if it is believed 
that death sends a man to eternal torment, a ‘soldier of the 
cross”’ would hesitate a little before butchering six thousand 
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men. Las Casas adds that he burnt alive more than one 
hundred caciques whom he had craftily got into his hands, 
and that while the city was on fire, it was said that Cortés 
repeated a snatch of poetry, comparing himself to Nero look- 
ing down from the Tarpeian rock on the burning of Rome, 
and caring not for the screams of the children and the old 
men. ‘This story seems less probable to Mr. Prescott than to 
us. After thus introducing himself to the Cholulans, Cortés 
‘urged the citizens to embrace the cross’ and abandon their 
false gods. 

When Cortés had his first interview with Montezuma, he 
told the monarch that the Christians had come to snatch his 
soul and the souls of his people from the flames of eternal fire. 
The Mexican king must have thought them remarkable men 
for such a mission. When about to advance to the siege of 
Mexico, Cortés tells his soldiers that * the conversion of the 
heathen is the work most acceptable in the eye of the Al- 
mighty, and one that will be sure to receive his support” ; 
that without this the war would be unjust, and all they might 
gain by it, robbery. When a new king was established at 
Tezcuco, Cortés placed several Spaniards about him, ostensibly 
to instruct him in their language and religion, but really as 
spies to watch over his conduct and prevent his correspondence 
with the Mexicans. 

The Spanish apostles had one mode of distinguishing their 
converts and catechumens from such as had not fallen into their 
hands which we do not find practised by the evangelists of 
other nations: they branded their captives with a hot iron. 
The letter G. was thus indelibly burnt upon them, to denote 
that they were the spoils of war, ( guerra.) Diaz mentions 
the branding of the captives a great deal oftener than Mr. 
Prescott ; on several occasions it was done to “a vast num- 
ber of the inhabitants,” and again “ great numbers were led 
away into slavery and marked im the face with a red hot 
iron.” (Cap. 130, 154, et saep.) This hateful torment was 
burned upon the women as well as the men; even upon the 
faces of the women who were to serve as temporary “ wives”’ 
to the conquerors, who, it seems, were not always so anxious 
to ensure their baptism as their branding. 

The motive of the conquerors was love of conquest and 
plunder. This is plain enough in the despatches of Cortés. 
Diaz makes no concealment of the fact: he wished the land 
to be divided as follows: one fifth for the king, one fifth for 
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the church, and the rest among the conquerors, according to 
their rank and merits. (Cap. 169.) As the conquerors who 
survived the conquest could not have been more than five or 
six hundred, they would have been pretty well paid for two or 
three years’ service. But what would be left for the con- 
verted natives ? Heaven in the next life and slavery in this. 

The design of the conquerors is made plain by the invasion 
itself, by their conduct during the war, and by the institutions 
they established after it was over: they wanted the property 
and the persons of the Mexicans. They took both, perhaps 
with as little ferocity and as much decorum as any nation could 
rob and enslave another. ‘The plea of a desire to convert the 
Indians is a poor defence and unworthy of an historian like 
Mr. Prescott. It would be better rhetoric, as well as truer and 
more honest, to say: these were hard, iron men, with rather 
less than the average intelligence, morality, and piety of their 
nation ; they went to Mexico, led thither by love of adven- 
ture, love of fame, of power, or of gold; they only pretended 
to care for the souls of the men whose property they plun- 
dered, whose daughters they debauched, whose persons they 
stole or slew! 

Certainly they were very remarkable heralds of Christianity. 
By steel and gunpowder they subdued kingdoms, wrought un- 
righteousness, obtained promises. They wandered about in 
steel caps, dragging their artillery after them, impoverishing, 
afflicting, tormenting. ‘They routed armies; cities they over- 
threw and turned upside down; captives they took and brand 
ed in the name of God. As an earnest of their reward, they 
had female slaves without number, the first fruits of them that 
believe, and having satiated their avarice and their lust, and 
obtained a good report through the blood of their victims, they 
received the promises, the heritage of the heathen; yea, such 
was the reward of all those blessed apostles—of whom the 
world was not worthy — horse, foot, and dragoons. 

Some conquerors have a great Idea, and for the sake of 
that do deeds which revolt the moral sense of mankind. Such 
men have some excuse for their violent dealing with the world, 
in the service they render; they esteem themselves men of 
destiny, and in behalf of their Idea go forth through seas of 
blood of their own shedding. Smiting with the sword, it is 
not for themselves they smite. Thus there is some defence for 
Alexander, Hannibal, Czesar, and Charlemagne ; for Napoleon 
and for Cromwell; even Frederic the Great was not a mere 
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fighter. But Cortés cannot be put in this class. He had no 
Idea in advance of his age; in all but courage and military 
skill he appears behind his times. No noble thought, no lofty 
sentiment seems to have inspired him ; none such breathes in 
his words or deeds. Mr. Prescott says he was not a ‘ mere 
fighter,’’ but we see nothing else that can be said to distin- 
guish him from the rest of men. He was one of the most 
vulgar of fighters; he loved the excitement of adventurous 
deeds ; he sought vulgar fame, and vulgar wealth and power, 
by vulgar means for vulgar ends. Few distinguished conquerors 
were so ignoble. He came among the red men of America, 
they began by calling him a god, and ended with hating him 
as the devil. In the hot region of Mexico he was treated 
with great kindness ; his companions * experienced every alle- 
viation that could be desired from the attentions of the friendly 
nations.” They made more than a thousand booths for the 
Spaniards, and freely gave provisions for Cortés and his offi- 
cers. Montezuma sent to learn who we were, says Diaz, and 
what we wanted for our ships; we were only to tell what we 
wanted, and they were to furnish it. The Indians who at- 
tached themselves to his standard were faithful ; of the ‘T'las- 
calans only Xicotencatl proved untrue. But Cortés was 
crafty, insidious, and deceitful. He fomented discontent ; 
he encouraged the disaffected nations to rely on his protection, 
‘‘as he had come to redress their wrongs,” while he came to 
steal their possessions and their persons. He told his own 
soldiers they were to fight against rebels who had revolted 
from their liege lord; against barbarians, the enemies of Chris- 
tianity ; to fight the battles of the cross, to obtain riches and 
honor in this life and imperishable glory in Heaven. 

He was unjust to his own soldiers, seizing more than his 
share of the booty. Diaz complains of this oftener than Mr. 
Prescott ; even the food was sometimes unjustly divided. 
(Diaz, Cap. 105 et al.) Did the soldiers complain, Cortés 
made a speech full of “the most honeyed phrases and argu- 
ments most specious,” (palabras muy mellifluas, . . . . 
razones muy bien dichas.) Some he bribed into silence with 
gold, others with promises ; some he put inchains. Were the 
captives to be divided, he not only selected first the king’s fifth 
thereof and his own, but the finest of the women were secretly 
set apart, so that, as one of these missionaries complains, 
(Diaz, Cap. 135,) the common soldiers found only “old and 
ugly women” left for them. After the spoil was divided in 
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this unjust fashion, he would not always allow the soldiers to 
keep their scanty share, but once demanded one third of it 
back again, and insisted that if it were not restored, he would 
take the whole. Under pretence of loans, he extorted a good 
deal from his own soldiers — a circumstance which injured him 
much, says Diaz. Mr. Prescott thinks such occasions were 
** critical conjunctures which taxed all the address and pergonal 
authority of Cortés. He never shrank from them, but on 
such occasions was true to himself.’ (Vol. IL., p. 207.) 
But truth to himself was falseness to his soldiers. He would 
violate his word to them for the sake of more plunder. Much 
as they honored and feared him, few loved him much, and in 
one of his most trying times, says the same old soldier we have 
often quoted, they all grudged him a handful of maize to stay 
his hunger. (Cap. 156.) 

Cortés was needlessly cruel ; this appears in the slaughter 
at Tabasco, and in the massacre at Cholula, which even Mr. 
Prescott thinks a dark stain on the memory of the conqverors. 
His punishments often appear wanton : — he orders a man to 
be killed for stealing a pair of fowls, another for speaking 
angrily to Montezuma; he has the feet of his pilot chopped off 
for some offence ; he took fifty Tlascalans who came to his 
camp as spies, cut off their hands, and sent them home. The 
friendly Indians were curious to see the Spaniards, and came 
too near the lines of their encampment, and Cortés coolly 
relates that fifteen or twenty of them were shot down by the 
sentries. Mr. Prescott excuses this: the “jealousy of the 
court and the cautions he had received from his allies 
seem to have given an unnatural acuteness . . . to his 
perceptions of danger.” (Vol. IL., p. 59.) After the con- 
quest an insurrection took place and was speedily put down ; 
four hundred chiefs were sentenced to the stake or the gibbet, 
*‘by which means,” says Cortés, ‘God be praised, the safety 
of the Spaniards was secured.” He burnt alive some of 
Montezuma’s officers, who were guilty of no offence but that 
of obeying their king ; at the same time he punished Monte- 
zuma for giving them the order. He tortured the members of 
Guatemozin’s household, putting boiling oil upon their feet. 
This great apostle to the Gentiles put Guatemozin himself and 
the cacique of Tacuba to the torture —not exactly to save 
his soul, ‘‘so as by fire,’ but to get his gold. Afterwards, 
on a groundless suspicion, he treacherously hung them both. 
Mr. Prescott shows little horror at these cruelties, little sense 
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of their injustice ; nay, he seems to seek to mitigate the natural 
indignation which a man feels at such tyranny of the strong 
over the weak. We confess our astonishment that an historian 
who thinks the desire of converting the heathen was the para- 
mount motive in the breast of Cortés, has no more censure to 
bestow on such wanton cruelties, so frequently perpetrated as 
they were. The soldiers of the cross, going on their mission 
of mercy, to snatch the Indians from the fires of hell, dress 
the wounds of their horses with melted fat cut from the bodies 
of the natives they were to convert (Diaz, Cap. 34); Mr. 
Prescott makes no comment. Cortés has the slaves branded 
with a hot iron in the cheek. Diaz mentions this more than 
ten times; Mr. Prescott but twice, and then has no word to 
say — more than if they had been baptized with water. 

The massacre at Cholula was terrible as it was needless 
and wanton. ‘‘ More than three thousand of the enemy per- 
ished in ten hours,” says Cortés. Mr. Prescott confesses this 
has “left a dark stain on the memory of the conquerors,”’ that 
he does not intend to vindicate their cruel deeds, and then 
undertakes to excuse this very cruelty. We confess our aston- 
ishment at such an excuse. (Vol. IL., 29— 36.) 

The massacre at Mexico, after the capture of the city, was 
terrible. We will not dwell upon it, nor recount its bloody 
details. Cortés had destroyed town after town; army after 
army had he swept off. It is within bounds to say that half 
a million men had been put to the sword since the Spaniards 
came thither, desirous above all things to convert their pre- 
cious souls; now the mighty capital —the centre of civiliza- 
tion in North America, whose influence had been felt from the 
Mexique Gulf to the Bay of Fundy, along either shore of the 
continent — has fallen; Guatemozin is captured; the wide 
rich empire lies submissive at his feet ; Cortés himself — all 
iron as he was and smeared with guiltless blood —is moved 
with compassion ; the nation is to be blotted out. But Mr. 
Prescott has no sympathy with the Mexicans ; nay, he pauses 
to avert the sympathy of other men, interposing his shield 
of ice between the victim and the compassion of mankind. 
He says : 

“ We cannot regret the fall of an empire which did so little to 
promote the happiness of its subjects or the real interests of 
humanity.” “The Aztecs were emphatically a fierce and brutal 
race, little calculated, in their best aspects, to excite our sympa- 
thy and regard. Their civilization, such as it was, was not their 
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own, but reflected, perhaps imperfectly, from a race whom they 
had succeeded. . . . It was a generous graft on a vicious 
stock, and could have brought no fruit to perfection. They ruled 
over their wide domains with a sword instead of a sceptre. They 
did nothing in any way to ameliorate the condition, or in any way 
promote the progress, of their vassals. Their vassals were serfs, 
used only to minister to their pleasure.” (Vol. III., pp. 215, 216.) 


‘“‘The feeble light of civilization,” he says, “‘ was growing 
fainter and fainter.” He gives not a single fact to warrant 
this latter statement, but even if it were true, the Spaniards 
did not mend the matter by overturning the candlestick and 
putting their bloody heel on the flickering torch. He attempts 
to remove any little compassion which may linger in his read- 
er’s heart: the Mexicans were guilty of human sacrifices ; ; 
they also were cannibals. ‘T'rue, and it is a horrible thing to 
think of; but think of the butcheries committed by the Span- 
iards, also in the name of God; try each nation by its light, 
and which is the worse — the cannibal or the Christian? Mr. 
Prescott tries to excuse the barbarities of the conquerors : 
when any of the inhabitants fell into their hands, ‘‘ they were 
kindly entertained, their wants supplied, and every means 
taken to infuse into them a spirit of conciliation.” The sad 
shades of Montezuma and Guatemozin— what will they say 
to that? Diaz informs us of the “ means taken” in many an 
instance. ‘They were reduced to slavery, branded with a hot 
iron in the cheek. ‘This was the kindly entertainment they 
met with from those Christian missionaries, who held their 
lands on condition of converting the natives. We might nat- 
urally look for justice from an American writer, with no 
national prejudice to blind him. But no, his sympathy is 
wholly with the conquerors; the Spirit of Chivalry is mightier 
with him than the Spirit of Humanity. Bustamente, however, 
spite of the Spanish blood in his veins, writing on the spot 
made famous by the deeds of Cortés and his followers, wishes 
a monument might be erected to Guatemozin, on the spot 
where he was taken captive,,and an inscription thereon to 
** devote to eternal execration the detested memory of those 
banditti.”” The work is needless ; themselves have erected a 
monument ‘more lasting than brass,” telling of their power 
and their prowess, but also of their more than heathen cruelty, 
their tyranny, and their shame. The rhetoric of Mr. Prescott 
cannot hide them from the justice of mankind, 
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We have little to say of the subsequent career of Cortés. 
He made a bold and desperate expedition to the southern part 
of North America, enduring wonderful hardships, fighting with 
his usual skill and courage. Mexico was settled by hungry 
Spaniards, the natives mainly reduced to slavery. Cortés 
became rich and powerful. He was accused before the Em- 
peror, and defended himself. He received great honors in 
Spain, when he returned thither. He settled down on an 
estate in Mexico. He died at length in Spain, but in his 
wil expresses doubts ‘“ whether one can conscientiously hold 
property in Indian slaves.”” Mr. Prescott writes the eulogy 
of his hero, which we have not space to criticize. But there 
are two ways of judging such a man: one is that of Human- 
ity. Here the inquirer looks over the whole field of history, 
impartially weighs the good and ill of a man, allows for his 
failings if they belong to his age, and detracts from his indi- 
vidual merits if they also are held in common with the mass 
of men, but judges the age and its institutions by the standard 
of absolute justice. ‘This is the work of the philosophic 
historian. The other way is that of Personal Admiration of 
the hero. We are sorry to say that Mr. Prescott has taken 
the latter course. Crime is one thing; but the theory which 
excuses, defends, justifies crime is quite a different thing, is 
itself not to be justified, defended, or excused. We are sorry 
to add the name of Mr. Prescott to the long list of writers 
who have a theory which attempts to justify the crime against 
mankind, the tyranny of Might over Right. We are sorry to 
say of this work in general, and on the whole, that it is not 
written in the Philosophy of this age, and, still worse, not in 
the Christianity, the wide Humanity, which is of mankind. 
We know this is a severe judgment, and wish we might be 
mistaken in pronouncing it, but such are the facts. 

Mr. Prescott has little sympathy with the natives. Marina, 
unmarried and a captive, becomes the concubine of Cortés, 
a married man and a conqueror. Her religion allowed the 
connection, it was not uncommon ; his religion forbade it, and 
he was living “in mortal sin.”” She seems to have loved him 
truly and with all her heart. ‘To him she was a useful instru- 
ment, personally as his concubine, politically as his interpreter 
and diplomatic agent. Mr. Prescott says, ‘she had her er- 
rors, as we have seen.” (Vol. 1., p. 297.) The only error 
he alludes to was her connection with Cortés, not held unlaw- 
ful, against nature or custom, there ; but no censure is passed 
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on Cortés, though he had a wife at Cuba. When his wife dies, 
Marina might be lawfully married to him, if he would; she 
had borne him a son, the unfortunate Don Martin Cortés. 
But he did not want an Indian woman for his wife, whatever 
might be her services, her love for him, or the connection 
between them, or the children she had borne him. He must 
wed one of the titled dames of Spain, daughter of the Count 
de Aguilar, beautiful and ‘‘ much younger than himself,” and 
Cortés ‘ gave Marina away to a Castilian knight, Don Juan 
Xamarillo, to whom she was wedded as his lawful wife,” says 
Mr. Prescott, who makes no comment on this transaction, and 
does not even mention it as one of the “errors” of his hero! 
Mr. Prescott takes sides with the Spaniards, passes over 
much of their cruelty in silence, and often apologizes for what 
he relates, suggesting some idle circumstance which takes off 
the edge of indignation from the reader, careless, superficial, 
and requiring a moral stimulus from his instructor. In his 
narrative he degrades the Mexicans fighting for their homes 
and the altars of their gods, not less fondly cherished than the 
homes and the faith of Christians. The Spaniards are brave, 
chivalrous, heroic. ‘Their victims, he tells us, ‘filled the air 
with wild cries and howlings like a herd of ravenous wolves 
disappointed of their prey.’ (Vol. ILL., p. 117.) In the 
attack on Mexico, a Spanish ensign narrowly escaped falling 
into the hands of his foe: ‘* Z'he barbarians,’ says Mr. Pres- 
cott, “set up a ery of disappointed rage.” (P.146.) Again, 
at sight of the enemy and of the sacrifice of prisoners going 
on in the temple, the Mexicans “ like vultwres maddened by 
the smell of distant carrion, ° set up a piercing cry.” 
(P. 155.) The efforts of Guatemozin to defend his capital 
were “ menaces and machinations”? (p. 162) ; the Mexicans 
“raged with impotent anger, as they beheld their lordly edi- 
fices, their temples, all they had been accustomed to venerate, 
thus swept away.” (P.171.) If we remember aright, the 
Jews mourned a little when Zion was trodden under foot of 
the nations, but we should not envy the heart of the historian 
who should say of the Jeremiahs of that time, that they “ raged 
with impotent anger.” Even Cortés thought it a sad sight, 
( Que era lastima cierto de lo ver,) ** but we were forced to it.” 
When driven to despair, some Mexicans, valiant as Leonidas, 


“in the public breach devoted stood, 
And for their country’s cause were prodigal of blood.” 
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They would not ask for mercy; Mr. Prescott says they 
“ glared on the invaders with the sullen ferocity of the 
wounded tiger, that the huntsman has tracked to his forest 
eave.” (P.176.) Even the heroism of Guatemozin is only 
a “* haughty spirit.” 

The Spaniards established a form of slavery worse than that 
of the heathens. If the Mexicans did little for their vassals 
—what did their conquerors do? Mr. Prescott passes over 
the horrors of the slavery established there; excuses the 
founders for their offence: Columbus had done the same! 
** Three Hieronymite friars and an eminent Jesuit, all men of 
learning and unblemished piety,’’ were sent out to investigate 
the condition of the natives. They justified slavery: the 
Indians would not work without compulsion; unless they 
worked, they would not be connected with the whites, and 
without that connection would not be “ converted,’ and of 
course not ‘‘ saved.” Slavery, therefore, was their only road 
to escape damnation. We must confess our amazement that a 
man of liberal culture, in the midst of a Christian country, 
writing of such cruelties as the Spaniards practised on their 
victims, reducing millions of freemen to such a condition, 
should have no more condemnation for such atrocities. How 
shall we explain the fact? Can it be that the commercial 
atmosphere of Boston had stifled the natural and nobler breath 
of the historian? We know not. 

There was one Spaniard who steadfastly opposed the enslav- 
ing of the Indians—the Dominican Las Casas, a man who 
all his life sought continually one great end, the welfare of the 
Indians. Mr. Prescott bestows well-deserved encomiums upon 
him ; often praises him; yet we think he is the only author of 
all whom Mr. Prescott quotes that can complain of the small- 
est injustice at his hands. 


It now remains to speak briefly of the form of the work. 
The division into books and chapters is sufficiently good. The 
style is clear and simple, though a little less carefully labored 
than in his earlier work. ‘The references are abundant, and, 
so far as we have examined them, distinguished by the same 
accuracy which we noticed in the former History. Occasionally 
there is a little harmless pedantry. Thus, (Vol. I., p. 287,) 
in the text, he says, that Cortés told his men to aim at the 
faces of the foe, and in the margin quotes Lucan, to remind 
us that the veterans of Ceesar hit the dandies of Pompey’s 
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army in the same way. But such things are rare, and by no 
means disagreeable. 

He often refers events to Providence which other men 
would be content with ascribing to human agency. Thus he 
says, ‘“‘it was beneficently ordered by Providence that the 
land. [of the Mexicans] should be delivered over to another 
race, who would rescue it from the brutish superstitions that 
daily extended wider and wider.” (Vol. I., p. 85.) But in 
the same manner “it was beneficently ordered by Providence”’ 
that merchant ships should be delivered over to Admiral 
Drake, or Captain Kidd ; that the Indians of Massachusetts 
should butcher the white men at Deerfield, and the whites 
should carry the head of King Philip on a pole into Plymouth 
and sell his family into slavery. Again, speaking of Cortés, 
he tells us, “* Providence reserved him for higher ends,” and 
that he was “ the instrument selected by Providence to scatter 
terror among the barbarian monarchs of the western world, 
and lay their empire in the dust.” (Pp. 236, 260.) Mon- 
tezuma “‘ was the sad victim of destiny.” (Vol. II., p. 351.) 
But all this providential action is in behalf of the invaders. 
Causa victrix placet diis. 

The figures of speech are commonplace ; we do not remem- 
ber one that is original, except that already quoted, in which 
the Mexicans are compared to ‘ vultures maddened by the 
smell of distant carrion.”” Few of them are elegant or ex- 
pressive enough to deepen the impression of the simple state- 
ment of the fact. One figure, to “ spread like wildfire,” 
which is a favorite in the History of Spain, appears also and 
frequently in this work. Others are poor and common : — to 
crowd “like a herd of deer,” or a “‘ herd of wolves”’ ; to be 
‘* pale as death’ ; to “‘ rush like a torrent”; to swarm “ like 
famished harpies,” and to be led “like sheep to the slaugh- 
ter.” They add little to the freshness or beauty of the style, 
and do not impress us very forcibly with the originality of the 
author. 

Here we take leave of the historian, for the present, with 
the same impression as that left on us by the former work." 





* See No. VI. of this journal, Art. IV., p. 248, ad _finem. 
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Art. V.—ANGELUS SILESIUS, THE CHERUBIC 
PILGRIM. 


RELIGION is the life and soul of any age and of any man, 
even of those we are apt to charge with indifferentism or athe- 
ism. But the soul is often so locked up in the body, like the 
spark in the flint, that it requires the hard steel-stroke of ad- 
versity to draw it forth. Hence it comes that periods which 
in all other respects are most barren and desolate, not uncom- 
monly exhibit the tree of religious life in fullest bloom. 

German History presents no drearier page than that of the 
first half of the seventeenth century. The empire distracted 
with a long and furious civil and religious war; Emperors and 
Princes, Catholics and Protestants, South and North, in arms 
against each other; the peasant and citizen pillaged and tor- 
tured and murdered by a cruel and lawless soldiery, headed 
by cruel and lawless ‘generals ; ; the stranger invading the 
frontiers; Swedish and "French armies lording it on German 
ground, and laying waste the land; the national glory and 
honor stained ; the Church of Christ profaned ; all laws, human 
and divine, trodden under foot by a cruel, avaricious, hypocrit- 
ical selfishness, which, vainly trying to slake its thirst, was 
deluging the country with blood. And yet, in the midst of 
this waste howling wilderness, where all obscene and angry 
passions, like so many jackals and hyenas, were prowling 
about, we find here and there an oasis, full of refreshing shade, 
and watered with a clear fresh spring, around which sweetest 
flowers were blowing, breathing their perfume into the desert 
air. Poetry, faithful to her mission of bliss, was still there to 
throw her magic veil over the dreary desert, to sing the weary 
and disconsolate heart to sleep, and with her enchanter’s wand 
called up before the dreaming eye a perspective of peace and 
happiness, which, like a sloping Jacob’s ladder, began on earth, 
but gradually lost itself in heaven. Never since the times 
of the Minnesingers, that is, during more than three hundred 
years, had Germany possessed such a number of good and 
earnest men, who, if they were not poets in the highest sense 
of the word, could at least, without arrogance, apply to them- 
selves the words of Goethe: 

“Und wenn der Mensch in seiner Qual verstummt 
Gab mir ein Gott zu sagen was ich leide.” 


Whilst other men are dumb with stifling anguish, 
A God gave me to speak and sing my woe. 
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Opitz, Fleming, Gryphius, Logan, Spee, Simon Dach, Ger- 
hard, constitute a new era in the history of German poetry. 
The night was dark indeed; but there were some bright and 
blessed stars which pierced the black cloud-wall, and shone as 
‘‘ lights in darkness,” giving assurance to the doubting heart 
that, though veiled for the moment, heaven and its hopes still 
remained. Such were those deep and earnest spirits who, 
from the inwardness and unearthliness of their life and the 
twilight glimmerings in their thinking, now in praise and now 
in blame, have been called Mystics. 

The natural tendency of all life, when left to its own im- 
pulse, is to unfold itself like the flower and to pour the 
ripened energies of body and soul into the lap of mother 
Earth. But when, as in the times we were speaking of, this 
inward impulse meets with outward obstacles, when a cold and 
stormy world checks and chills the genial current of the soul ; 
then the soul—for live and act it must, in spite of all ob- 
stacles, — recoils upon itself, and turns inwards its faculties, 
its eyes and hands, which had been turned outwards, and tries 
to realize, in an ideal world of its own, the plans which it 
could not realize in the actual. 


“Ist die Welt gleich kalt und enge, 
Bleibt das Herz doch warm und weit, 
Aussen tobt das Zeitgedringe, 

Innen bliiht mir Ewigkeit.” 


Though the world be cold and narrow, 
Yet the heart is warm and free; 

Wild without the times are storming, 
Blooms within Eternity. 


It is but natural that we should know little about the out- 
ward circumstances of men who were dead to the world and 
whose life was hid in God. 

The few notices we have been able to gather concerning the 
man whose name heads this article, and who occasioned these 
introductory remarks, are contained in the following lines. 


JOHANNES SCHEFFLER, generally called by his adopted liter- 
ary name, JOHANNES ANGELUS SILEsIus, was born about the 
year 1624, in a town of Silesia, it is uncertain whether in Bres- 
lau or Glatz. His parents were Lutherans, and he was, accord- 
ingly, brought up in the doctrines of that church. But his 
deep and fervent soul could not long be satisfied with the 
barren formulas of school theology and the idle logomachies 
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into which Lutheranism, soon after the death of its great 
founder, had degenerated. He was thirsting for the living 
water of an inward, heart-regenerating religion, and he there- 
fore turned from the dead stone churches of the acknowledged 
creed to the living Spirit’s Temple of the Mystic. With a 
godly daring, he plunged himself into the dark deep of a 
Tauler, Eckard, Suso, Ruysbroek, Schwenkfeld, and, above 
all, Jacob Boehme, and lo! the darkness became light to him, 
and many a pearl of priceless value brought he up with him 
from the bottom. 

He had been studying Medicine. As soon as he had taken 
the Doctor’s degree, he went to Holland, where Mysticism 
had found a more genial soil than even in Germany, and 
where particularly the writings of Jacob Boehme had gathered 
around them a number of fervent and enthusiastic disciples. 
Angelus was here in his element, and it was with the greatest 
regret he tore himself away from so congenial a circle when 
his circumstances required his return home. Had he before 
been dissatisfied with Lutheranism, he became a thousand 
times more so when his experience in the liberal Holland ena- 
bled him to form a contrast. He was sick of the dryness, 
heartlessness, and inconsistency of Protestant theology, and 
of the arrogance, petulance, and intolerance of the Protestant 
clergy. When, shortly after his return, he became physician 
in ordinary to the duke of Wurtemberg-Oels, he began to give 
a public expression to his sentiments. ‘This brought him in 
violent collision with the clergy of Oels, and a quarrel arose, 
which was carried on with such bitterness that Angelus, led 
by his exasperation, was induced to take a step that decided 
his course for life, and which, though we may be able to ac- 
count for, we can by no means approve of. He turned Catholic. 

For a spirit who had stood on the height which some of his 
poems evince, this was indeed a lamentable fall. We should 
be grossly misunderstood if we were thought to mean by this 
that Catholicism is worse than Protestantism,— very far from 
that ; but Angelus had known something which was infinitely 
better than either. However, we have all had our hours of 
weakness, when many a divine word, addressed to us from 
within or without, seems to us “‘a hard saying, who can bear 
it ?’’ and when the “ worship of God in spirit and in truth” 
seemed too high and transcendental for the slave of custom 
and the creature of flesh; we might pardon poor Angelus, 
had he only found in the bosom of Mater Ecclesia that peace 
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and rest which he had vainly sought for amongst the Protes- 
tant sects. But alas! we have but too much reason to doubt it. 
The intolerant and fanatic tone which embitters his polemical 
tracts written after he joined the church, exhibit a sad con- 
trast with the heavenly peace and cheerfulness that breathe 
through his poesies which were composed a long time before, 
and shows — what so often since has been shown by similar 
cases — that the best heart and the strongest head are_ not 
proof against the baneful influence of a heart-chilling, mind- 
narrowing church creed. 

After many vicissitudes, which carried him at last to the 
court of Emperor Ferdinand the Third in Vienna, he took 
priest’s orders, and toward the end of his life, he sought a 
retirement in the convent of Saint Mathias, where he changed 
this world of strife and doubt for the better one, July 9th, 1677. 

All the really valuable works of Angelus had been written, 
as above said, before he joined the Church of Rome ; that is, 
when he was neither Catholic nor Protestant, but Christian. 
It is true, we use the latter word in a sense in which hardly 
any established church ever either claimed or deserved the 
title. We have several collections of religious poetry by him 
which, for the most part, are tainted with the same defects 
which disfigured the religious poetry of that age, no more in 
Germany than elsewhere, (that of the English Quarles, Cra- 
shaw, and even the excellent George Herbert,) but partic- 
ularly in the Catholic countries of Spain and Italy — quaint- 
ness of tone, wit, and expression, a sickly sentimentality, and a 
childish toying with symbols. However, his defects he shared 
with his times, his excellences were his own. Even in those 
collections we spoke of there are some which, in the intenseness 
of a pure and heavenly love, and in the sweet and melodious 
flow of the versification, are only rivalled by the spiritual 
songs of Luis Ponce de Leon and Novalis. 

But the chief work of Angelus, that in which he laid down 
the law of all his deepest living and thinking, and on which 
his fame as a theosophical Poet is mainly founded, is a collec- 
tion of rhymed epigrams in six books, which bears this title : 
“ Johannis Angeli Silesii Cherubinischer Wandersmann, oder 
geistreiche Sinn-und Schlussreime zur gottlichen Beschaulich 
keit anleitende ;”’ that is — The Cherubic Pilgrim, or spiritual 
Rhymes and Epigrams, teaching a life of Divine Contemplation. 

We venture to say that there are but few volumes in any 
language, particularly in rhyme, which contain within so short 
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a compass such a number of thoughts, the deepest, wisest, and 
holiest, expressed in a form so concise, so transparent, and 
unavoidable. Many a one of them might be fitly called nardi 
parvus onyx, containing the quintessence of a thousand leaves 
written with theology and philosophy ; they are all “ apples of 
gold in dishes of silver.” 

The religion preached therein is indeed not that of Protest- 
antism or Catholicism, of Bible or Tradition, but that of the 
Everlasting Gospel, preached and confirmed by that divine 
and humane Spirit of Wisdom which in all ages, entering into 
holy souls, made them friends of Gods and prophets. 

The preaching of Angelus, in common with that of all his 
brother Mystics, is distinguished by the following character- 
istics : 

1. Rejection of all outward authority, be it that of men or 
books, of bibles or councils, of popes or reformers. The 
Jewish bibliolatry of the Protestant churches was no less an 
abomination to them than the heathenish idolatry of the Cath- 
olics and their belief in the infallibility of councils and popes. 
They acknowledged no authority but that of the Holy Spirit 
revealing himself in the hearts of men. 

Novalis says: ** The Holy Ghost must be our teacher of 
Christianity, not a dead, earthly, equivocal letter.” 

And Jacob Boehme: ‘ The written word is but an instrument 
whereby the Spirit leadeth us to itself within us.” ‘ Your 
councils and synods, (speaking to the priests,) your canons 
and articles, your laws and ordinances, are all mere devilish 
presumption. The spirit of God in Christ will not be bound 
to any laws of men.” 

2. Rejection of all mere historical belief in the great facts 
of Christianity. The life of Christ, according to them, has a 
symbolical meaning, and only when thus understood and ap- 
plied, does it become of value and benefit to us. Our belief 
must wear itself out in a faithful reproduction ; that is, imita- 
tion of Christ’s life. 

Jacob Boehme says: * Christianity doth not consist in the 
mere knowing of the history and applying the knowledge 
thereof, saying that Christ died for us and hath paid the ran- 
som for us, so that we need do nothing but comfort ourselves 
therewith and steadfastly believe that it is so. Christianity is 
no such cheap and comfortable thing. Only he is a true 
Christian who is born of Christ.” 

Our Angelus expresses but the mind of all his brethren 
when he says : 
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“The cross on Golgotha can never save thy soul, 
The cross in thine own heart alone can make thee whole.” 


Regeneration — that supernatural new birth of the inner 
man which has been a mystery to all Pharisees, Priests, and 
Levites, ever since the days of Nicodemus down to their last- 
fashioned representative in a New England pulpit, that mi- 
raculous transubstantiation of the earthly into the heavenly 
through the all-melting power of a divine love —is the char- 
acteristic centre-doctrine of all Christian Mystics, from Saint 
John and Saint Paul to Jacob Boehme and Angelus. 

Let me quote once more Jacob Boehme: 


“Ye need not ask, Where is Christ? Is he in the baptism or in 
the supper? Is he in the reading of the Bible or in the hearing 
of the minister? Do but bend your heart, soul, and mind with all 
their strength unto Christ, that Christ may be born in you, and 
then ye have baptism and supper, Bible and minister within you 
in all places wheresoever ye are. Men tie us in these days to the 
history and to the material churches of stone, which are indeed 
good in their kind if men did also bring the temple of Christ into 
the Churches. But many a man goeth to church twenty or thirty 
years, heareth sermons and receiveth the sacraments, and yet is 
as much a beast of the devil at the last as at the first: a beast he 
goeth into the church, and a beast he cometh out from thence 
again. What good end doth it answer for me to go to the mate- 
rial churches of stone, and there to fill my ears with empty breath ? 
Or to go to the supper, and feed nothing but the earthly mouth, 
which is mortal and corruptible ? Cannot I feed and satisfy that 
with a piece of bread at home? What good doth it do the soul, 
which is an immortal life, to have the bestial man observe the 
form and venerate the shell of Christ's Institutions, if it cannot 
obtain the kernel thereof? Except a man be born again he can- 
not see the kingdom of God. 

“ But the holy man, I mean the man who is born again, hath 
his church, wherein he heareth and teacheth, about him every- 
where, — even in himself: for he always standeth and walketh, 
sitteth and lyeth down in his church. He liveth in the pure 
Christian Church, yea, in the true Temple of Christ. The Holy 
Ghost preacheth to him out of every creature. Whatsoever he 
looketh upon, he seeth a preacher of God therein.” 


3. Another characteristic in the preaching of the Mystics is 
their yearning for rest. God, according to them, is a blessed 
stillness. 

Angelus dwells upon this in several of his Epigrams, as, for 
instance, — 


“ Rest is the highest good, and if God was not rest, 
Then heaven would not be heaven, and angels not be blest.” 
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4, And lastly, they lay a great stress upon a perfect union 
with God. This, which at first sight seems merely an explica- 
tion of what was already implied in the doctrine of regenera- 
tion, they carry sometimes so far as to destroy all individual 
distinction, and utterly to annihilate every thing human in the 
all-absorbing fire-ocean of divinity. The last two characteris- 
tics the Christian Mystics have in common with the Persian 
Mystics, particularly with the greatest of them, Dschelaleddin 
Pumi. No one, however, went further than Angelus, who in 
some of his epigrams carries this pantheistic confounding of 
the human with the divine to such a pitch as appears to us 
absolutely sinful and blasphemous. A single glance upwards 
to the stormy sky might have confounded such arrogance, and 
brought our philosopher on his knees. For the love we bear 
him we have suppressed the worst of these stains in his other- 
wise pure and shining wings, and lest they might hold back 
from him the love which it is our wish to gain for him on this 
his first introduction to an English and American public. Let 
the reader judge him for the present only by the following 
specimens of his poetry and theosophy. 


[FROM THE CHERUBIC PILGRIM. | 


| F 
What I am and what I shall be. 
I am a stream of Time, running to God my sea, 
But once I shall myself the eternal ocean be. 


2. 
The Dew and the Rose. 
God’s Spirit falls on me as dew drops on a rose, 
If I but like a rose to him my heart unclose. 


3. 
The highest good. 
Rest is the highest good; and if God was not Rest 
Then Heaven would not be Heaven, and Angels not be blest. 


4. 
The Tabernacle. 
The soul wherein God dwells — what church can holier be ? 
Becomes a walking tent of heavenly majesty. 
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5. 
The Holy Night. 
Lo! in the silent night a child to God is born, 
And all is brought again that e’er was lost or lorn. 
Could but thy soul, O man, become a silent night, 
God would be born in thee and set all things aright. 


6. 
The Difference. 

Ye know God but as lord, hence Lorp his name with ye, 
I feel him but as love, and Love, his name with me. 

7. 

The seasons of the soul. 

Sin is Soul’s Winterfrost ; Repentance is the Spring ; 
Summer the mercy state, Autumn good works will bring. 


8. 
How far from here to Heaven? 
How far from here to Heaven? Not very far, my friend, 
A single hearty step will all thy journey end. 


9. 
Christ must be born in thee. 
Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem be born, 
If he’s not born in Thee, thy soul is still forlorn. 


10. 
The outward profiteth not. 
The cross on Golgotha will never save thy soul, 
The cross in thine own heart alone can make thee whole. 


11. 
Rise thyself from the dead ! 
Christ rose not from the dead, Christ still is in the grave, 
If Thou, for whom he died, art still of sin the slave. 


12. 
Heaven within thee. 
Hold there! where runnest thou? Know Heaven is in thee. 
Seekst thou for God elsewhere, his face thou ‘It never see. 


13. 
The only want’s in thee. 
Ah would thy heart but be a manger for the birth, 
God would once more become a child upon this earth. 
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14. 









See God in Thyself. j 
Pray thee, how looks my God? Go and thyself behold ; it) 
Who sees himself in God, sees God’s own very mould. 
15. { 
The soul God’s image. 
God’s very image lies upon the soul imprest, ' 
Happy who wears such coin, in purest linen drest. . 







16. y 
The heart encloses God. 
j 






Immeasurable is the Highest — who but knows it ? 
And yet a human heart can perfectly enclose it. 








17. 
The eyes of the soul. 

Two eyes hath every soul; one into Time shall see, 

The other bends its gaze into Eternity. 









18. i 
The seasons of the day. iM 

In Heaven is the day, in Hell below, the night ; 
; 

4 






'T is twilight here on Earth: consider this aright ! 






19. 
The loveliest tone. 
In all Eternity, no tone can be so sweet 
As where man’s heart with God in unison doth beat. 
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20. We 
Magnet and Steel. if 
God is a magnet strong, my heart, it is the steel, , 
’T will always turn to him, if once his touch it feel. 







21. ale 
The swiftest. 4 
| 








Love is the swiftest thing; it of itself can fly 
Up to the highest Heaven, in the twinkling of an eye. 











22. 






| 

The Rose. : 
The beauteous rose which here thine outward eye doth see, te 
Hath blossomed thus in God, from all Eternity. 1 | 
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23. 
God in me and around me. 
To Deity am I the cask which it doth fill, 
And it is my deep sea that doth surround me still. 


24. 
Love’s transubstantiation. 
Whate’er thou lovest, man, that too become thou must : 
God — if thou lovest God; Dust —if thou lovest dust. 


25. 
Time immemorial. 
You ask how long it is since God himself begot ? 
Ah me! so very long, himself remembers not. 


26. 
The greatest riddle. 
I know not what I am, I am not what I know, 
A thing and nota thing, a point, and circle too. 


27. 
There is no Death. 
I don't believe in Death. If hour by hour I die, 
’T is hour by hour to gain a better life thereby. 


28. 
How to become immortal. 
Become substantial, man, for when the world shall die, 
All accident shall pass, but substance will abie. 


29. 
“ The well is deep.” — John, tv., 11. 
Why shouldst thou cry for drink? The fountain is in thee 
Which, so thou stopp’st it not, will flow eternally. 


30. 
Alas ! why can we not? 
Why can we not, we men, as birds do in the wood, 
Mingle our voices too —a happy brotherhood ? 


31. 
Love ts not to be defined. 
One only thing I love, yet know not what it is, 
And that I know it not, makes it the greater bliss. 
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32. 
The Holy of Holies. 
No holier sanctuary on earth has ever been 
Than in body chaste, a soul that’s void of sin. 


33. 
Quiet Love ts strongest Love. 
Love is like wine. When young, ’t will boil and overflow ; 
The older it will grow the milder will it grow. 


34. 
The best preachers. 
What is a sinless state? No priest can ever teach thee 
What, eloquently dumb, the pious flowers will preach thee. 


or 


OV. 
Humble and free. 
From lowly daisies learn, O men! how ye may be 
Both good and beautiful, humble in heart and free. 


36. 
The rich Poor. 
The old man swims in gold, yet talks of poverty. 
He speaks but what is true, no poorer wretch than he. 


37. 
The most effectual prayer. 
The sleep of his Beloved, much more with God will do, 
Than when the wicked wake and pray the whole night through. 


38. 
There lives no Sinner. 
There lives no sinner. “How? Is not this man a sinner?” 
A sinner he may be, but he dives not, as sinner. 


39. 
To Theologians. 
Within this span of time, God’s name ye will unfold, 
Which in Eternities can never quite be told. 





40. 
Divine passiveness. 
Go out — God will go in; die thou and let him live, 
Be not, and he will be; wait, and he ’ll all things give. 


NO. VIII. 32 
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41. 
Self-will the fall of man. 
If Christ had self-will left, though he be blest of all, 
Believe me, Christ himself would fall in Adam’s fall. 


42. 
Blessedness. 
The soul that’s truly blest, knows not of selfishness : 
She is one light with God, with God one Blessedness. 


43. 
Without a why. 
The rose knows of no why. It blows because it bloweth, 
And careless of itself, to all its beauties showeth. 


44. 
“The best part.” 
To work is good enough, still better is to pray, 
The best — te love thy God, and not a word to say. 


45. 
God is a blessed stillness. 
We pray “On earth, in heaven, O Lord be done thy will,” 
And yet God has no will, but is forever still. 


46. 
Man transformed to God. 
Before I was a Me, in God then was I God, 
As soon as I shall die I shall again be God. 


47. 
Fell is where God is not. 
If thou diest without God —though Christ gained Heaven for thee, 
Thy life will be a Hell, wherever thou may’st be. 


48, 
God alone is great. 
Nothing is great but God ; Even Heaven’s boundless hall 
Is for a God-full soul much, O how much! too small. 


49. 
The finest sight. 
Fair is Aurora, fair, but still a soul’s more fair, 
When after a long night the sun, God, riseth there. 
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50. 
Ignis fatuus. 
Who runneth not with Love, will always run astray, 
And ignis fatuus like, to Heaven not find the way. 


51. 
The noblest is the commonest. 
The nobler is a thing, the commoner it will be. 
The sun, the heavens, and God, what commoner than these three ? 


52. 
The philosophical Janus. 
Alternately I must, when at this world I peep, 
Laugh with Democritus, with Heraclitus weep. 


53. 
The old ones like the young ones. 
Thou smilest at the child that cryeth for his toys, 
Are they less toys, old man, which cause thy griefs and joys ? 


54. 
Sigh for God. 
God is a mighty sea, unfathomed and unbound. 
Oh in this blessed deep, may all my soul be drowned. 


59. 
The shortest way to God. 
To bring thee to thy God, Love takes the shortest route ; 
The way which Knowledge leads, is but a roundabout. 


56. 
It is here! 
Why travel over seas to find what is so near? 
Love is the only good; love and be blessed here. 


57. 
God ts no talker. 
No one talks less than God, the all-creating Lord. 
From all eternity he speaketh but one word. 


58. 
Descent to Hell. 
Once, Christian, once like Christ, thou must to Hell descend. 
Wilt thou like victor Christ, again to Heaven ascend. 
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59. 
Neither without the other. 
It must be done by both, God never without me, 
I never without God, myself from Death can free. 


60. 

i Drive out the world ! 

Drive out from thee the world, and then like God thou ‘lt be, 
A heaven within thyself in calm eternity. 





61. 
Spiritual Sun and Moon. 
Be Jesus thou my sun, and let me be thy moon, 
Then will my darkest night be changed to brightest noon. 
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62. 
Ww The sweetest meeting. 
ep | Whene’er in Spirits Deep my soul with God is meeting, 
It seems as if one Love his second love was greeting. 


tt 63. 

4 The Spiritual Mount. 

I am a mount in God, and must myself ascend. 
Shall God to speak to me, upon my top descend. 


64. 

if Solitude. 

H We need the solitude; and yet in every place 
A man may be alone, if he’s no commonplace. 





4 
iy 65. 
Life in Death. 
1. In God alone is Life, without God is but Death. 
} An endless Godless life were but a life in Death. 
it 
+) 66. 
7 Like the doves, but like the serpents also. 
: That simpleness I prize, that seasoned is with wit. 





A witless simpleness I value not a whit. 


67. 
Wisdom a child. 
Ye ask how wisdom can thus play in children’s guise ? 
Why wisdom zs a child, so’s every man that’s wise. 
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68. 
No Beauty without Love. 
All Beauty comes of Love, God’s very countenance, 
If lighted not with Love, could never yield a glance. 


69. 
The Creature a Zero. 
Creature preceding God, to nothing doth amount, 
But place it after God, and ’t will begin to count. 


70 
Faith without Love. 
Faith without Love aye makes the greatest roar and din: 
The cask sounds loudest then when there is nought within. 


71. 
The second bliss in Heaven. 
The greatest bliss in Heaven, is next to God’s blest sight, 
That into every heart we straight can see aright. 


72 
é ~“* 
No law for Love. 
The Lover needs no law: he’d love God quite as well 
Were there no Heaven’s reward, no punishment of Hell. 


73. 
The valley and the rain. 
Let but thy heart, O Man! become a valley low, 
And God will rain on it till it will overflow. 





74. 
Divine Music. 
A quiet patient heart that meekly serves his Lord, 
God's finger joys to touch; it is his harpsichord. 


75. 
Beware of the smoke ! 
The world is but a smoke. Therefore, if thou be wise, 
Keep off, or, sure, it will blind thy spirit’s eyes. 


76. 
Learn from the silkworm ! 
O Shame! A silk worm works and spins till it can fly, 
And thou, my soul, wilt still on thine old earth-clod lie. 
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77. 
The drops in the Sea. 
Drops mingling with the sea will all become the Sea: 
So souls when blent with God, will themselves God then be. 


78. 
Overboard ! 
Throw overboard, O soul, the world with all its goods, 
Lest near the heavenly port thou perish in the flood. 


79. 
God is a wondrous thing. 
God is a wondrous thing: he wills whate’er he is 
And is whate’er he wills — the same in whirling bliss. 


80. 
How we can see God. 
God dwelleth in a light far out of human ken. 
Become thyself that light, and thou wilt see him then. 


81. 
God’s Work and Rest. 
God never yet has worked, nor did he ever rest, 
His rest is aye his work, his work is aye his rest. 


82. 
“ The Fear of the Lordis the beginning of Wisdom.” —P3., cx1., 10. 
With “ Fear” we must begin, then next to Knowledge tend ; 
But only Love of God is Wisdom’s perfect end. 


83. 
Great gifts and small receivers. 
Our great God always would the greatest gifts impart, 
If but his greatest gifts found not so small a heart. 


84. 
The workings of Love. 
Love works the same as Death; it kills what kill it may, 
But through the bursting heart the Spirit wings its way. 


85. 
True Philanthropy. 
I love, but love not Men. Ye ask, “ What lovest then?” 
It is Humanity alone I love in men. 
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86. 
Killing time. 
Man, if the time on Earth should seem too long to thee, 
Turn thee to God and live time-free eternally. 


87. 
The Crown of the Blessed. 
What is the blessed prize? What crowns the victory ? 
It is the lily white of pure Divinity. 


88. 
Beginning and End. 
Where can I my last end and first beginning find ? 
There where God’s heart and mine themselves together bind. 


89. 
To the Reader. 
Let, Reader, this suffice. But shouldst thou wish for more, 
Then read in thine own heart a page of mystic lore. , 





Art. VI.—1. Address of the Southern Delegates to their 

Constituents. 

2. Address to the People of the Union on the subject of 
Slavery. 

3. Letter to R. Pindell, Esy., on Emancipation: H. 
Cay. 

4, Lecture on the North and the South, by Exiwoop 
FISHER. 


WE are almost amazed at the rapid sequence of events 
which have followed the demands for freedom for the enslaved. 
Never in the history of this nation has there been such a deep 
feeling of antagonism between its different interests. The 
clamor, which a few men comparatively unknown, except in 
this one connection, have raised, has attained a significance 
before which statesmen and politicians have been compelled to 
pause. Let it be then, as we are told, that the first beginnings 
for freedom could scarcely be “ ferreted out by a vigilant 
police,” it is now useless to say that any other question has 
any political importance in comparison with that which has 
divided the nation so arbitrarily, by an imaginary “* Mason and 
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Dixon’s line,”’ into North and South ; not, indeed, that all the 
friends of freedom are on the one side, or all the coadjutors of 
oppression on the other; the issue would be a far easier one to 
meet, if it were so. 

Those who are familiar with the history of recent events 
will scarcely need to be reminded of the formation of the Free 
Soil party, its subsequent growth, and the consequent commit- 
talism of the Northern leaders of the other parties to its avowed 
purpose; or of the proceedings of the last session of Congress ; 
so remarkable for accomplishing next to nothing, and thus doing 
a vast deal in behalf of human freedom, when not able, for 
the first time in the history of recent sessions, to do any more 
for Slavery. ‘These are indications of a brave work going on 
bravely, though slowly, as it must needs be. 

The main yuestion, towards which these things all very 
plainly look, has not yet come to be tried; and perhaps the 
people are not ready, North or South, to say whether Slavery 
shall any longer be allowed as heretofore to rule the destinies 
of the Republic, by its existence on the statute book, and on 
its soil, where the jurisdiction is exclusively national. The 
earnestness with which vulnerable positions are defended, shows 
that there will yet be a fearful war of argumentation, and a 
sad loss of temper, if not of life and property, before Slavery 
can be exterminated: that is, if these gentlemen have their 
own way! 

The purposes of the documents above named is to check, if 
it be possible, the “ anti-slavery agitation,” which already puts 
on, in the view of the champions of oppression, too much of 
the manly spirit and courage so well befitting its humane object. 
Mr. Fisher even boldly argues in favor of Slavery from its 
manifest results, as it has always been common to infer the 
beneficence of the Creator from the beauty and goodness of 
the creation. This gentleman was once, we have heard, so 
zealous in opposition to slave-labor, that he avoided the use of 
any of its products! He dwells in a Free State now ; is sur- 
rounded by free associations, among which, we presume, he 
lives voluntarily, and addressed an audience of young men in 
the city of Cincinnati, in praise of Slavery from its influence 
upon society ! | 

Such a document is entirely new in the controversy. The 
array of ‘fictitious facts,” as the elder Pitt styled the charges 
against himself, will astonish every one. Indeed, in this won- 
derful production we have a new synonyme for Slavery :— 
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“the unrivalled system of Southern civilization ;”’ against 


which are exhibited in striking colors the woes and wretched- 
ness, the celibacy, penury, and profligacy of New England, 
where “ multitudes [of the young men] die by dissipation in 
her cities ; and her lonely and deserted women are placed, not 
in convents, but in factories.” “In Boston, one person out of 
every fourteen males, and one out of every twenty-eight 
females, is arrested annually for criminal offences ;” while, of 
course, ‘there must be many, who escape detection alto- 
gether.” * 

We have neither space nor inclination to follow Mr. Fisher 
through the pamphlet in which he demonstrates, to his own 
satisfaction, that the Free States are in a sad way of decline, 
as to wealth, population, morals, and religion, when compared 
with the Slave States; and that the complaints with which 
Southern papers have so long teemed, of the degeneracy and 
stagnation, in all respects, of Southern cities, and of the 
Southern population generally, are wholly untrue. Mr. Fisher 
deduces conclusions from the comparison of the rural districts 
of one section with the dense population of the cities of anoth- 
er; and thus constructs an argument, which New Orleans or 
St. Louis would scarcely have afforded, in favor of the moral 
and social position of men in the region of Slavery! It may 
seem strange to some of us, that the laborers of the South so 
much increase the aggregate wealth, because they are slay es, 
while the laborers of the North do the reverse ; that Virginia 
without schools is quite as well off as Massachusetts with them ; ; 
and that the liberal tendencies of Northern theology contrast 
unfavorably with the formalism of Episcopacy, and the bigotry 
of the more exclusive sects which thrive best in the Southern 
and South-western States! Yet these are some of the results 
of “the unrivalled system of Southern civilization,” which is, 
it seems, bearing aloft to heights yet unattained, the character, 
the enterprise, ‘the thrift, the intelligence, and the religion of 
such as live on other men’s unrequited toil! Reply is needless. 

Mr. Clay’s letter presents a different view of the subject. 
Himself a slave-holder, and ever watchful of the interests of 
his associates in slave-holding, he yet dissents entirely and rad- 
ically from the positions of Mr. Fisher. Indeed, he has here 





* (There has been an able reply to this work of Mr. Fisher, in which his 
“facts” and arguments are carefully examined :— Review of Ellwood Fisher’s 
Lecture on the North and the South, by Osgood Mussey. Cincinnati. 1849. 
Svo. pp. 98. — Ep.] 
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given us an important admission, in intimating the indirect evil 
influence, socially and morally, of the institution upon the mas- 
ter. It is gratifying also to have the confession from that side 
of the absolute and necessary instability of the system of 
oppression. 

And yet it is saddening to find a statesman so eminent delib- 
erately preparing and publishing such views of emancipation ; 
doing this as with his latest breath, and after all the consider- 
ations, which any baffled hope of advancement may have here- 
tofore suggested, must have passed away. Let it be conceded 
that this letter gave hope and cheer to the friends of freedom 
in Kentucky, at a moment when they were likely to be dis- 
mayed and disheartened by the turn of events at home, — 
even although this shall be deemed the best scheme which 
could find any favor at the hands of men who will most require 
to be counselled, entreated, and convinced, —still, with all its 
admissions and concessions, it is too thoroughly selfish in its 
arguments and too neglectful of the natural rights of the slave 
to find any great favor with the friends of humanity anywhere. 

Men of such distinguished ability will always be censured 
when they restrain the movements which they ought to lead. 
Mr. Clay does not stand in the foreground. It would seem to 
be the office of one so well qualified, in the crisis through which 
his own State is passing, urged on by noble spirits, pigmies in 
influence to him, to carry the noblest work of the day to its 
successful and holiest termination. Incautiously for the integ- 
rity of his purpose, Mr. C. admits that Slavery is a terrible 
woe to the victims, and scarcely any thing less to the masters ; 
that it was commenced in wanton and violent outrage, and is 
continued only by force; and yet declares that he shall be 
opposed to any scheme of emancipation, to any restoration of 
violated rights, to any relief from the woe to the one side, and 
from the direct or indirect injury to the other, without a sys- 
tem of colonization, the impracticability of which within one 
hundred years seems to put off all redress and deliverance 
almost indefinitely f 

We are mistaken if Mr. Clay has not signally failed, in this 
as in other schemes of his, to gain any thing but reproof. The 
day is passing for such temporizing policy. He has ever been 
recognized as a “‘compromiser,’’ “a man of expediency,” 
more ready to patch up dilapidated structures than to erect 
new ones, and not a little disposed to sacrifice great interests 
for immediate advantages. It seems a pity, in such a contro- 
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versy, that all the expediency should be applied on the side of 
the oppressor. 

The emancipationists in Kentucky and elsewhere, whether 
gradualists or immediatists, will not fail to take advantage of 
the admissions which come in good season, precisely one month 
after the delivery of Mr. Fisher’s lecture. They will rejoice 
that Mr. Clay has told his fellow-citizens what he and they 
might long ago have learned from other sources, that Slavery 
is never a blessing to either the enslaver or the enslaved; and 
that the inferiority of the colored race, if there be such inferi- 
ority, entitles that race to protection, not to insult and injury. 
But on what reasonable ground is the slave, so wrongfully 
oppressed, held in bondage by no divine right, to be required 
to purchase his freedom at such an exorbitant price over and 
above his daily living, and to pay for his subsequent expatria- 
tion? ‘The victim surely is the last man under the sun who 
ever should be mulcted for his sufferings. Not many of the 
hired men of the North could contrive to pay for themselves 
at such rates, or at rates correspondingly increased as white 
labor receives so much higher compensation, and for all the 
infirm and disabled, young and old, within the circle of a given 
number of miles, and accumulate in the mean time sums suffi- 
cient for the transportation of the whole number across the 
Atlantic! Well does our author affirm, that the first sacrifice 
on the part of any slave-holder would be at a distance of at 
least thirty-five years! especially as the right to sell out of the 
State into regions even less humane is to be held inviolable! 

But one word more upon this favorite scheme of coloniza- 
tion —or the motion for indefinite postponement of the whole 
subject of emancipation: — It might be difficult to prove that 
the colored race of America was not as much a native race as 
any other class of persons who happen now to dwell here, 
excepting the Aborigines. It is generally argued, such is Mr. 
C.’s position, that the descendants of Africans should be re- 
moved, because they and the European race cannot live 
together. ‘This alternative is a gross assumption. Freedom 
will not make a difference half so much to be dreaded as the 
present state of things. Would there be more estrangement 
between employers and employed than between masters and 
serfs? But granting the fact for argument’s sake, and consent- 
ing, for a moment, to bow before the bugbear of amalgamation 
as an unavoidable consequence of freedom, even more so than 
of Slavery with its varied hues, will any one show us the white 
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man’s right to remain upon this side of the ocean, and to com- 
pel his sable neighbour to remove to the other? Let us be 
just if we cannot be generous. We are as far from our natural 
home as is the African ; and it would cost much less, in a 
pecuniary point of view, provided the two races cannot dwell 
harmoniously side by side, to transport five hundred thousand 
whites to a more congenial spot, than to convey across the At- 
lantic the present number of three millions of reputed blacks. 
At least, expatriation is a better word than colonization, when 
it is proposed to remove compulsorily. Mr. Clay’s plan strikes 
us as being entirely impracticable, and abhorrent to all ideas 
of justice. Confessing the difficulty of the subject, we do not 
so much complain that he has not removed it all, as that he 
has chosen to view it only in this one-sided, unjust, we had 
almost said, perfectly absurd manner.* 

But every intelligent friend of mankind will feel that these 
are side issues after all. Mr. Fisher’s comparison of the thrift 
and prosperity of different sections when a great question of 
humanity is to be solved, seems to be very mean and contempt- 
ible. If all that Mr. F. says in his Lecture were as true as it is 
generally false, if his arguments were of decent validity, and his 
figures of tolerable accuracy, still nothing of this kind can touch 
the question of Freedom or Slavery. If the South be richer 
than the North, the argument from the fact is best answered 
by a reference to the ideal treasure which one Captain Kyd is 
currently reported to have buried somewhere in the sand, — 
the results of predatory and piratic enterprises ; for wealth 
does not always prove the honesty, integrity, or blessedness of 
the ways in which it was amassed ; it is therefore no adequate 
sponsor for the character of the possessor. We wonder that 
the same author should have trusted himself on the moral and 
religious grounds of preference for Slavery! If the results of 
licentiousness can anywhere else in the civilized world be as 
plainly observed as at the South, the fact has never yet been 
brought to light. 

Then as to the scheme of colonization, one word more. We 
do not marvel that it should seem hard to those who have nur- 
tured the bantling to a period when it was to assume the rai- 
ment and do the offices of manhood, to find it something less 





* It used to be argued that Slavery was to be tolerated because the fertile 
fields of the South and South-west could only be tilled by the African race. 
Is it proposed, in colonizing this whole people, to relinquish this argument for 
slave-labor, or to leave the plantations uncultivated ? 
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than a stripling, and not one half qualified to meet the emer- 
gencies of life! But why is it needful to make this the condi- 
tion of emancipation forty years hence? Why tie a man’s 
hands behind him when so much work is to be done, and then 
proclaim that we will not hear of any plan of labor which is 
not based upon this condition of inability for performance ? 
The negroes have rights. The natural and only just way looks 
first to the security of those rights against invasion. When 
the slaves are acknowledged as ; freemen, then if they choose 
to migrate, and if migration be so much a blessing to them, 
(and they will be pretty sure to find that out more speedily 
than Mr. Clay can teach it to them,) then every man of com- 
mon humanity will be ready to assist them. But there is a 
preliminary matter to be considered, — and we have good evi- 
dence in these documents that its consideration is going on 
faithfully, — to spread a truer public sentiment, which will 
acknowledge the slave’s right to himself. The terms of 
emancipation may be agreed upon subsequently. 

Meanwhile, it is such papers as this of Mr. Clay which 
really retard the “ good time,” because they seem to imply 
this recognition of a natural right, which Mr. Clay never once 
honestly and fairly admits, and to indicate that slave-holders 
already possessing a right will are now cautiously inquiring for 
the right way. Let no man be imposed upon by such appear- 
ances, The perpetualists,—and the slave-holders generally 
are such, and for all practical purposes Mr. Clay is one of 
them, — have no such idea of emancipation. They have ac- 
quired Texas and California and New Mexico, at great pains 
and hazard, for the same purpose that dictated some earlier 
acquisitions. ‘The border States, where the property is daily 
becoming more insecure, and where the contrast is continually 
presented between Slave States and Free States, — Mr. Fish- 
er’s “facts”? to the contrary, notwithstanding, — look occa- 
sionally at some process of gradual emancipation ; but slave- 
holders who propose to retain their slaves until the tardy 
operation of a law which is purposely postponed in its action for 
more than a generation of masters, and for two generations of 
slaves, are not the men to relinquish their claims for service on 
the ground of natural rights, so long as slave-labor is profitable, 
and continues to be the source of political power, unless a mar- 
vellous change should be wrought in their feelings. The plans 
founded upon an expected unprofitableness of servitude, or on 
a desire to escape the ignominy which is rapidly fastening upon 
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slave-holders, must not be confounded with the gradualism of 
Wilberforce and Clarkson. Their spirit is inherently different. 
Hence their champions seldom fail to deprecate all agitation of 
the subject as useless, dangerous, and fanatical, especially as 
touching its moral bearing. Hence the arraignment of the 
friends of freedom for intermeddling, as if freedom were a 
matter to be placed among the economics of a community, 
or a topic to be limited, restrained, or enlarged, even in its 
discussion, by human laws and local interests. 

The two “* Addresses,” the titles of which have been given, 
in purpose may be accounted as one: that “ to the People of 
the Union,” prepared by Mr. Berrien, of Georgia, is only a 
mild and magnanimous appeal; while that “ to the Constituents 
of the Southern Delegates’ combines the qualities of apology, 
recrimination, and defiance. Mr. Berrien addresses the peo- 
ple of the Union to conciliate them to his purpose ; he entreats 
and remonstrates. Mr. Calhoun speaks to the South, carefully 
remembering all the time that he is in the hearing of the 
North. ‘To be sure, it is substantially the same lesson, recited 
by different persons, each in his own tone and words. We 
shall devote the remainder of this article to some notice of the 
points raised in both, as they are presented by Mr. Calhoun. 

We cannot help remarking at the outset that this “Address ”’ 
is essentially weaker in its tone than any document which the 
same author has recently prepared. On the whole, it is rather 
apologetic than menacing, unwontedly moderate in its counsels, 
if it really counsel any thing, and very little likely to attract 
any especial attention. 

Like every thing from that side of the “line,” it assumes 
the old ground upon which the battle has been so skilfully 
waged by the South in all the contests of Freedom with Sla- 
very, and on which there is a decided advantage to the latter. 
It assumes that the Slave-holding States have always been the 
sufferers by the compact into which they seem to have been 
inveigled by Northern diplomacy, and with the promise of 
certain rights and immunities which have never yet been 
confirmed. Consequently, the Northern States have been 
always, or for the most part, in the wrong; and have unduly 
prospered by unfaithfulness to their less favored brethren ! 

We take exception at once to the issue presented, and on 
which the chief stress of the document is laid. This great 
question, which is so deeply agitating so much of the world just 
now, the question of Freedom, of Personal Liberty, is not a 
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controversy ‘‘ between the different sections of the Union,” or 
concerning “the relation between the two races, the European 
and African, which inhabit the Southern section.” The appeal 
to the constituents of the signers is of course more cogent 
from this point than from any other. But the statement does 
not do justice to the millions whose hearts are beating ear- 
nestly for freedom, and who pity alike the toiling poor of 
England, the serfs of Russia, and the slaves of America. It 
is not a sectional question, which would only include general 
ideas of prosperity and convenience, nor a question of races. 

The anti-slavery agitation knows no clime or color. It is 
not arrayed against Southern measures and institutions, as 
such, but against the oppression which is practised under their 
influence and authority. If the slavery of South Carolina and 
Georgia and Alabama is visited with censure more severely 
than any other clime or region, it is because the face of the 
earth is not known anywhere to present so inhuman, so bar- 
barous, so wicked a system as there obtains and is defended. 
There is no contest concerning the relation subsisting between 
the two races, only as that relation interferes with justice, 
with the rights of human nature, and with the hopes of man- 
kind. It is absurd to speak of the “two races,” as if they were 
even as distinct in the South as the Englishman is from the 
Frenchman. Slavery knows no color in the United States! 
It depends upon the condition of the mother, although she be 
as white as the Anglo-Saxon, and her offspring exhibit no 
traces but of white descent ! 

Let us meet this complaint at the threshold. Perchance in 
no one respect do the slave-holders require to be enlightened 
more than in this. They cannot be supposed to understand 
the spirit which they themselves may be now ready to manifest 
for the struggling republicans of Europe, while they will not 
comprehend the interest which is felt by so many earnest men 
in the North for the oppressed people of the South. It is not, 
as the “‘ Address” affirms, a “ question of feeling” alone, or 
chiefly ; but a question which is based upon the demands of a 
common nature; a question of right, of justice, of liberty, for 
which men have borne and sacrificed more than for all other 
things combined. It appeals to all that is noblest and holiest 
in human nature. It will answer no good purpose to attempt 
to stigmatize this anti-slavery feeling as “a deep-seated dis- 
ease.” If it be a disease, it partakes in the nineteenth cen- 
tury of the nature of an epidemic, which has raged with great 
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virulence at divers times in the experience of different nations, 
; 1 and seems to have been quite contagious in some parts of 
aig Europe since February, 1848. In Europe, one of the symp- 

NG toms, when the fever runs highest, is revolution; here, for- 
i tunately for our Southern friends, it only tends to serious 

investigation and constant discussion ! 

In the closing paragraph of the ‘‘ Address,” this metaphor is 
ae again employed, and the hope is expressed that ‘ unanimity 
[among the slave-holders] will of itself apply a remedy to this 
4 dangerous and deep-seated disease ; but if such should not be 
Wg the case, the time will then have come to decide what course 
nit to adopt.”’ We venture the prediction that the most complete 
| unanimity will have in itself no remedial power, if such una- 
| nimity were among the possible things of to-day. We more- 
over suggest that the only rational way of escaping the pains 
|! and symptoms of the disease will not be found in secession, to 
which the ‘“* Address”’ indirectly locks, but in emancipation. 
The “ feeling” for freedom will never again become inoperative 
a or less jealous in this nation, unless in the prevalence of uni- 
ft) versal liberty, when men may become seemingly regardless of 
Bi | rights and immunities which are never violated. 

We have always marvelled at the surprise and indignation 
ae of the advocates of Slavery at the opposition which they en- 
| counter at the North. They are not probably familiar with 
ia the opinions which were so vehemently urged in the Convention 
i of 1787, when the bitterness exhibited by the few who desired 

to secure the assistance of the new government in advancing 

















ua their plans of injustice, was repelled by an earnest refusal of 
at their claims. Nor was the North alone or most earnest in 
f |- denouncing Slavery. Words were then spoken against the 


system such as have not often been uttered by any men. No 
one then praised Slavery, or did more than plead for a tem- 
porary toleration or security. 

The comparison of the received opinions of that day with 
the discarded ones of to-day, is almost humiliating. Such men 
as Luther Martin never ransacked the language in quest of 
mild words in which to speak their abhorrence of Slavery. 
Was it not in a great measure owing to the conviction which 
then extensively prevailed, that Slavery would soon be extinct, 
—‘not struck with an apoplexy, but affected with consump- 
tion,’ — the conviction that a system so abhorrent, as Mr. 
i] Martin said, “ to the genius of republicanism”’ could not long 
survive the formation of a regular government,—that the 
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Constitution, with its compromising clauses, was ratified ? and 
that an indifference upon the subject arose, from which the 
Free States were only aroused by the admission of so many 
new Slave States into the Union ? 

The present aspect of the subject, be it remembered, is not 
anew one, but an old one revived. The tendency of public 
opinion seems to have been downwards after the adoption of 
the Constitution ; or, indeed, ever after the success of the 
American Revolution. ‘ At this time,” (1787,) says Luther 
Martin, ‘‘ we do not generally hold this commerce, [slave-deal- 
ing,] in so great abhorrence as we have done. When our 
liberties were at stake, we warmly felt for the common rights 
of man. The danger being thought to be past which threat- 
ened ourselves, we are daily growing more insensible to those 
rights.”” In several of the Slave States, and in all the Free 
States, there were at that time societies in active existence to 
promote the abolition of Slavery ; and these societies held 
public meetings in Virginia and Maryland, and petitioned 
Congress to move in the matter; the petitions being received 
and treated in a respectful manner. ‘To this part of the sub- 
ject we may recur again. We content ourselves now with 
saying, that there was a time, the purest and truest in our 
nation’s history, when it was a virtue rather than a crime to 
express invincible hatred to injustice and oppression. 

Nearly one third of the ‘‘ Address” is devoted to the consid- 
eration of the escape of fugitives, and the difficulties attending 
recapture. ‘This cause of complaint, if any cause at all, has 
lately been very much on the increase, as all who are familiar 
with the matter very well know. ‘The facilities for communi- 
cation seem to have greatly augmented the difficulties of 
detention. Railroads which have sunk, in mercantile phrase, 
a great amount of money thus invested at the South, have 
also, in some few instances, rendered the living “ property ” 
singularly insecure. The wide-spread intelligence of the com- 
munity-north strangely and stealthily finds its way into the 
very cabins of the slaves of remote sections. Indeed, the 
North Star has also been faithless to the master when so 
faithfully serving the slave ; for the information, we know not 
how, certainly by means of no special emissaries of Anti-Slavery 
societies, seems to have been widely extended among the igno- 
rant ‘chattels personal,” that the bright, twinkling light, to 
which a kind Providence, in no spite, we are confident, to Mr. 
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Calhoun and his associates, has assigned perpetual “ pointers”’ 
in the sky itself, is a star, 


“ Whose radiance no arm of flesh can hide, 
Whose hope is for the lowliest.” 


To prevent the escape of slaves seems to be impossible. 
Southern jealousy and vigilance have been again and again 
avoided ; and schemes rivalling the fairy stories of childhood 
have been successfully executed. An express agent in Rich- 
mond, for instance, all unsuspicious, takes charge of a box, 
not always observing the direction, “ with care, this side up,” 
in which a living negro is borne on white men’s shoulders to 
his place of destination in a Northern city! During the last 
winter, a man and his wife arrived in New England, having 
come openly on their way from Macon, Ga., in cars and steam- 
boats, tarrying only at the best hotels on the route, under the 
concealment of an almost transparent deception. With the 
aid of steam for the cunning and daring, and the sable robes 
of darkness and the bright Star of the North, to befriend the 
more cautious and timid, we see not how such escapes can be 
readily prevented. Indeed, the escape is ever prima facie 
evidence that it cannot be prevented by the argus-watchfulness 
of those who have been trained to detect a runaway at first 
view. 

Acknowledging the facts, and sympathizing as humanity 
requires with the sufferers by these occurrences, we are still 
at loss to perceive in what necessary way any citizen of the 
North becomes implicated in such “ outrages” upon the do- 
mestic institutions of the South. It would not seem to be very 
necessary that any especial agencies should be established, or 
any emissaries despatched, to plead with the bondman in behalf 
of his own freedom ; or to stimulate him to improve any oppor- 
tunity that might offer of escaping the woes and misery of 
life-long bondage. And yet this is one of the charges pre- 
ferred against us: ‘* Secret combinations are believed to exist 
in many of the Northern States, whose object is to entice, 
decoy, entrap, inveigle, and seduce slaves to escape from their 
owners, and to pass them secretly and rapidly, by means 
organized for the purpose, into Canada.” That individuals 
may have acted for themselves in helping the wanderers, and 
in assisting them to the recovery of some of their “ inalienable 
rights, — life, liberty, and the pursuit of happmess,” we have 
no doubt; but of the existence of such secret combinations 
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there is not a shadow of proof. Such combinations are not 
only unknown to the “ States within whose limits they exist,” 
but also to the Abolitionists themselves, who are not so choicely 
cherished in the North, that they should find legislatures ready 
to assist them in any such action. The whole tale is a fabri- 
cation, we suppose, of some ingenious rogue, who has secured 
a favor at the hands of the gallant gentlemen who have been 
imposed upon, and who have endorsed it with their names.* 

But the escape is only secondary to the protection afforded, 
which is affirmed to be in direct violation of the terms of 
confederation. We do not question that the article relating 
to “persons held to service or labor,” was really intended to 
cover the case of fugitives from Slavery, although the terms 
are not so precisely to the point as would seem to have been 
required. But then we know that this phraseology was 
adopted to save the feelings of such as abhorred the very idea 
of tolerating or continuing Slavery. Viewed as a deliberate 
compromise, it would seem to be obvious that while the com- 
pact is in force, nothing should be directly done by those con- 
senting to it, to violate any of its provisions. Still let not the 
slave-holder wonder at any exhibition of jealousy on the part 
of the North, when he reads the story of its adoption, the 
painful struggle that it cost, and the artful evasion of difficul- 
ties before it was passed. Mr. Madison says that an attempt 
was made by Mr. Butler of South Carolina, “ to require fugi- 
tive slaves and servants to be delivered up like criminals,” or 
at public expense ; but the motion was withdrawn. (Madison 
Papers, p. 1447.) Subsequently, the world “legally” was 
struck from this provision, because it seemed to “ favor the 
idea that Slavery could be legal in a moral view.” (Madison 
Papers, p. 1589.) 

But the contract, although opposed vehemently, was finally 
concluded in the spirit of compromise. The phraseology, and 
the terms of surrender, were all deliberately adjusted, and 
the “‘modus operandi” of the provision left to subsequent leg- 
islation. ‘The same jealousy which so carefully examined the 
law has unaccountably followed its operation! It is now com- 
plained that the citizens of the North have first enticed the 
slaves from their claimants, and then thrown impediments in 
the way of their reclamation ; so that “ the attempt to recover 





* The two fugitives already mentioned denied all knowledge of the Anti- 
Slavery Societies of the North, and of the existence of such friends as they have 
found. God inspired them with a love and hope for freedom ! 
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a slave, in most of the Northern States, cannot now be made 
without the hazard of insult, heavy pecuniary loss, imprison- 
ment, and even of life itself.”” That the recovery of a reputed 
runaway is attended with great expense, seems to be an evil 
against which no provisions can be made. The expenses are 
unavoidable, and on whom should they fall, if not on the mas- 
ter? This question was settled in the Convention, as we have 
already seen. ‘The statement that a slave-claimant would be 
imprisoned for presenting his claim is as absurd as unfounded ; 
or that he would be endangered, excepting under such provo- 
cation as in the case referred to in the ** Address,” in which 
the sufferer seems to have been the offending party at first, 
requires something more than the declaration of these gentle- 
men for its confirmation. ‘The violence of men is under more 
restraint at the North than at the South; and here the pro- 
tection of law would as soon be thrown around a peaceable 
citizen of a neighbouring State, as afforded to the panting 
fugitive, halting for a night’s lodging on his way to a freer 
land. 

Moreover the censure —in reality an honor — bestowed 
upon the legislators and judges, is entirely undeserved. We 
do not know that any legislature has done more than refuse 
the use of the State and County jails, and the assistance of its 
own paid functionaries to the slave-hunter. Thus much it was 
surely competent to do on the strictest construction of the 
clause touching the question. ‘The first refusal of a Northern 
judge to permit a slave, when proved to be such, to be removed 
from the State in which he was captured, to his owner’s abode, 
is yet to be put upon record. That the jealousy of human 
freedom has induced an inquiry of most cogent character to 
be instituted before a decision adverse to the weaker party is 
rendered, — that the accused. so to speak, the victim, is allowed 
the benefit of any doubt which may be raised, ought not in a 
republic to be matter of complaint. These points, we are 
sure, will never be surrendered. 

It is somewhat uncivil to hang Haman on a gallows not in- 
tended for just such use. Yet we have the authority of the very 
Prigg case, referred to so confidently by these gentlemen, and 
the substratum of Southern demands for a return of fugitives, 
on both these points. In regard to the passage of State laws 
to protect the negro population of the North, and to prevent 
State magistrates from acting as slave-catchers, it is expressly 
said in the decision, Prigg vs. Pennsylvania, “As to the 
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authority so conferred on State magistrates, while a difference 
of opinion exists and may exist on this point in different States, 
whether State magistrates are bound to act under it, none is 
entertained by the Court, that State magistrates may, if they 
choose, exercise the authority, unless prohibited by State leg- 
islation.”” On the other point, we have the opinion of the 
Court in the same case, that a master may remove his slave 
without investigation, if he can do it “ without any breach of 
the peace, or illegal violence.” But in other cases, or where 
there is a contest of claims, the point must be adjudicated by 
a proper officer ; and that is all the security which the judi- 
ciary has ever extended to the fugitive. 

That difficulties of another kind do exist we admit, and have 
a word to say of them. The protection of the slave may be 
accomplished judicially, or by popular will; when done judi- 
cially, it is because, in the contest of claims, the slave-claimant 
did not make out his case. But the popular disposition mani- 
fests itself in a different way. The “Address” states that 
the same impediments to recovering a fugitive did not exist in 
the early operation of the government. We presume that the 
signers literally mean the government under the Constitution ; 
as it is well known that no such claim was ever allowed under 
the Confederation. Formerly, then, in other words, the States 
lent the aid of their magistrates, and no questions were raised 
as to the justice of the master’s claim to “service or labor.” 
Now, without imputing any improper motive, or any motive 
which a Southern man could impugn, we can see two sufficient 
reasons for an entire change in public sentiment. In the first 
place, Slavery was not then an extinct institution in the North- 
ern States. After the Revolution, it is stated that Massachu- 
setts contained 3,500 slaves; New York, 15,000; while Georgia 
then only held 16,000. Of course, then, there was a greater 
presumption against a fugitive’s freedom, than would be af- 
forded after all the slaves in any region were emancipated, and 
the familiarity with the condition of bondmen was lost. As 
the number of free colored persons has increased, so is the 
presumption strengthened, that any individual forcibly taken 
before a tribunal for adjudicating so delicate a matter as his 
legal right to himself, is truly, de jure as well as de facto, a 
freeman. 

Again, within the last fifty years, such continuous efforts 
have been made to extend and strengthen the institution of 
Slavery, that the consequence has finally been that a corre- 
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sponding interest in, and appreciation of, the institutions of 
Freedom, as these are expressed in the principles of a repub- 
lican government, has arisen. Without the codperation of 
the perpetualists, or rather with their interest like Jefferson’s 
against oppression, the abolitionist would have been deprived 
of half his influence. A corresponding change in public opinion 
is one of the results. Greater sympathy with the oppressed 
continually manifests itself by increased vigilance in his behalf, 
by earnest words, and, whenever the opportunity offers, by 
kindly deeds for his sake. Personal liberty is not now too well 
secured, or too carefully guarded. We only wish, therefore, 
that we could repel the reproach which the “‘ Address” indi- 
rectly casts upon a former generation in representing it as less 
cautious on this point. 

But we are disposed to question the fact, however. We do 
not believe that so sudden a change took place after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, as seems to be intimated. It is on 
record that previous to that time the Free States offered a safe 
asylum for the fugitives. Story, in his Commentaries on the 
Constitution says, “‘ The want of such a provision [for returning 
fugitives,] under the Confederation, was felt as a grievous in- 
convenience, by the slave-holding States, since in many States 
no aid whatsoever would be allowed to the owners: and some- 
times indeed they met with open resistance.” — “* At present,” 
said Mr. Madison in the Virginia Convention, (2 Elhott’s De- 
bates, p. 336,) “if any slave elopes to any of those States 
where slaves are frec, he becomes emancipated by their laws.’ 
Mr. Iredell, of North Carolina, urged the same point in the 
Convention in that State. In Massachusetts, New York, and 
some other States, objections were raised on the same point. 
And to show that the practice and the theory were alike, there 
is a letter still extant from General Washington to the Collector 
of Customs in Portsmouth, soliciting his aid, which was refused, 
in capturing a slave-woman who had eloped from his (General 
W.’s) possession, and was then living, where she subsequently 
died, in New Hampshire, an unreturned fugitive ! 

Leaving this topic, the ‘“ Address” next recounts with 
tolerable fairness and accuracy the history of legislation in 
connection with Slavery since 1819: concluding, of course, 
with the somewhat striking passages of the last session. We 
cannot help being here reminded of the excellent French lady 
somewhere mentioned by Dr. Franklin, who concluded all her 
disputes with the words, —“ J/ n’y a que moi qui a toujours 
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raison.” No one can ever be in the right but our author. The 
position set up in this portion must not be admitted: namely, 
the inherent right of slave-holding in the Districts and Terri- 
tories where Congress has “ exclusive jurisdiction, in all cases 
whatsoever.” We offset the claim by saying that Slavery has 
no inherent right anywhere! It only exists by violence. It 
commences in the subjugation of man to man’s power, and in 
his continued submission to the tyranny which he cannot suc- 
cessfully resist. Without superior might, fancied or real, the 
dominion of the slave-holder would not endure for a day. 
Now whenever and wherever such an unequal struggle is going 
on secretly between the few and the many, the strong and the 
weak, it is arrant folly, or worse, to prate of “ inherent rights 
of slave-holders.”” ‘There are none such. It is legislative 
action, guaranteeing the aid of the government, which makes 
all the right of property, to speak in slave-holders’ language, 
by which the possession is secured. When the master can no 
longer hold his slave, all the property ceases; not only the 
value is at an end, but the property itself ceases, ipso facto. 
The possession is here all the “ten points,” or none at all. 
Nor can the law do any thing but confirm the possession, as it 
confirms to a man the possession of his house. It gives him 
no right of property; but comes after the property is acquired, 
to secure its possession. 

What are the vested rights of slave-holders in relation to 
these portions of national domain? In the Constitution it is 
declared, that ‘‘ Congress shall have power to exercise exclu- 
sive legislation in all cases whatsoever, over such district, &c.”’ 
This would cover the case of the District of Columbia. The 
cession was made subsequently to the adoption of the terms ; 
and the inhabitants have, for the most part, or wholly, become 
residents in view of this power of Congress. So far from any 
legal enactment to guarantee a perpetuity of Slavery there, 
the terms reserve the right to do the opposite whenever occa- 
sion may demand its exercise. 

The right to carry slaves into the new Territories is urged 
with such earnestness, that it is evidently the principal point 
in the mind of the gentleman who prepared the “ Address ;” 
the same gentleman who negotiated for the admission of Texas 
into the Union. The claim based upon the number of volun- 
teers engaged in the war with Mexico, was very properly and 
ably refuted in figures on the floor of Congress, from the 
records of the War Department. The other claim requires a 
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moment’s notice. It is that the ownership of the Territories is 
vested in the several States, and in the individuals composing 
them; and, consequently, that in order to equal advantage 
from the acquisition, it is necessary that Slavery should be 
allowed, or not forbidden there. 

But let it be observed, in the first place, that Slavery is 
necessarily either a creation of law, or a result of force. And 
when the force would not be sufficient without the assistance 
of government for its maintenance, it may be regarded as 
essentially a creation of law. In legislating for Territories, 
the good of all the inhabitants, white and black, the respect 
for the rights of man, and the corresponding obligations of 
humanity have a claim upon attention. It is not competent to 
the United States to establish a monarchy, — although it has 
been deemed so to do the next thing, appoint a military dicta- 
torship ; — nor would it seem to be within its proper province 
to provide for injustice or inhumanity. The strong will take 
care of themselves there, or anywhere. And the sacred 
guarantees of the law, established by a government, must be 
provided for the weak and defenceless, for those who will oth- 
erwise come under the dominion of avarice or violence. If on 
the ground that we of the North are not responsible for Slavery 
in the States, all action there may be denied, action at least 
must be granted where responsibility holds for the governments 
which we shall be called to erect and maintain. It is nota 
question which we care to reduce to argument: we have no 
license to grant for Slavery, where we have any power of 
prevention. 

In the second place, this plea for an equality of privileges 
completely refutes itself. It is argued, that Congress should 
impose no restrictions upon the immigration of slave-holders 
with their property, in order to render them equal with the 
non-slave-holders who go thither with theirs. But the case to 
be decided is, shall this idea of “ property in man,” which 
“Mr. Madison thought it wrong to admit in the Constitution,” 
(Papers, p. 1429,) be protected in these Territories? Nothing 
but absolute legislation can protect it; or such toleration of 
existing legislation as shall be equivalent to new laws. The 
mere existence of oppression is not one half so much to be 
dreaded as the existence of laws which will become necessary 
for its maintenance. 

For instance ; In close proximity to the clause relating to 
*‘ persons held to service or labor,” is another which says, 
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“The citizens of each state shall be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several states.’’ But can 
this declaration be maintained in a slave-holding community ? 
Let the laws, the “ police regulations,” of many of the South- 
ern States, say whether all the citizens of the Northern States 
have there secured to them the “ privileges and immunities’ 
of citizens. If not, in what way shall Slavery be rendered 
any more compatible in the new Territories, and the States to 
be yet formed of them, with the rights which are violated with 
impunity in the South generally % ? 

There are nearly 400,000* free colored persons in the Unit- 
ed States ; and only about 500,000 * slave-holders ; and yet 
these latter, for equality’s sake, forsooth, claim favors which will 
work the forfeiture of all the ‘rights of the former! Similar 
reasoning may be applied to the relative condition of white 
laborers, where slave-labor is permitted: for the relation of 
master and slave can never exist without so deranging the true 
conditions of manual labor, that free-laborers cannot be invig- 
orated by the same atmosphere which supports slaves. 

This conflict of interests is nothing new. The South, or 
rather the few oppressors, who arrogantly assume to speak for 
the millions of non-slave-holding citizens of those States, have 
always been similarly arrayed against freemen, free institutions 
and free labor. The diversity of interest between the North 
and the South is radical, and cannot be removed while its 
cause remains. Mr. Madison felt this, and owned it, in the 
Convention of 1787. Free-labor and slave-labor have an 
entirely different relation to those who are benefited by them. 
It is a great mistake still to regard Slavery as the great inter- 
est of the country. The Raleigh Register recently estimated 
the whole wealth, slaves included, of North Carolina, to be 
$146,000,000 ; while that of the city of Boston is $167,000,- 
000. The diversity of interest is not in the wealth, but just 
where it was in 1787, when Gouverneur Morris said in Con- 
vention, ‘¢ Southern gentlemen will not be satisfied, unless they 
see the way open to gaining a majority in the public councils. 
Either the distinction between North and South is fictitious or 
real ; if fictitious, let it be dismissed, and let us proceed with 
due confidence. If it be real, instead of attempting to blend 
incompatible things, let us at once take a friendly leave of 





* These figures were taken from the census of 1840. The case is stronger 
to-day against the slave-holders than it is here represented. 
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each other.” And to-day, the question of equality of rights 
in California and New Mexico, is a question of political power 
and importance, rendered the more urgent by the defection in 
the political parties of the friends of humanity." 

We have said thus much in reply to some of the positions of 
this “* Address,” not because the question seemed to admit of 
any argument, but because we have an apprehension that there 
are nearly or quite as many persons in the Free States as in 
the Slave States, who will admit the correctness of the conclu- 
sions. 

The Northern mind has in some manner become strangely 
inconsistent on this subject ; and the same men who will deem 
it wise, good, and noble to sympathize with the oppressed 
subjects of a kingdom, who have lost only the freedom of the 
press, or been excessively taxed, believe it wrong in a high 
degree to manifest similar regret for the wretched inmates of 
the ‘ prison house of bondage.” “ The rights of slave-holders 
are sacred; but the slave’s right to himself is questionable.” 
Mr. Calhoun will find many men in Massachusetts who believe 
with him and his coadjutors, that only disaster will come from 
acknowledging the rights of human nature in their slaves. 
The misrepresented story of Hayti, and not the well-authenti- 
cated reports from Jamaica, finds a ready place in their minds. 

This assumption of unconquerable aversion on the part of 
liberated slaves, whom it is one part of the same system of 
logic to prove very loving to their masters, is unjust to that 
common sentiment of gratitude for which this deeply injured 
and ever-enduring race has always been signalized. Let him 
who will, compare the danger from such as these with the 
danger from a horde of foreigners, annually pouring into our 
Atlantic cities, not only degraded and ignorant, but, worse than 
all, full of the lowest superstition. This ery of danger is only 
a skilful manceuvre to throw off a demand for right, upon a 
claim for equality of social position. The slaves, like the Irish, 
may be free without having their relation to their present mas- 
ters otherwise changed. It is only owing to the generous, 
confiding, and forgiving nature of those men and women, that 
such terrible wrongs have not raised a frenzy, which could 





* The recent production by Mr. Benton of documentary evidence to show the 
inconsistency of: Mr. Calhoun’s present position with that which he maintained 


while in President Munroe’s Cabinet, may open a further testimony to the state- 
ments of the text; namely, that the questions raised concerning property and 
constructive rights of that kind, are of less moment than that of political 
preéminence and power. 
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only be allayed in indiscriminate slaughter of the oppressor 
and his race. Emancipation will prevent all this hazard, which 
ag be daily augmented under such unnatural conditions of 
ife. 

The various provisions which slave-holders and their abettors 
are desirous of making for the present emergency, have a ter- 
rible tendency, which is nothing else than a perpetuation and 
indefinite extension of the servitude on which they live. Here 
is the fearful mistake of the perpetualist: he is binding bur- 
dens on other generations, — burdens of which he may some- 
times himself complain. ‘There are no incipient steps taken 
for emancipation, no acknowledgment of the wrong and curse 
of Slavery, in words that show an earnest purpose to do well. 
The wailing that *‘ the slaves are unfit for freedom,” is mock- 
ery, while no measures are proposed to prepare them for it, 
and while every thing is done to prevent their attainment of 
such a condition. It is, we say, the mistake of the perpetuaiist 
and his abettors, that they will not allow the seed to be sown 
to-day for a future harvest. In the whole of Mr. Calhoun’s 
‘‘ Address,” there is not one sentence which recognizes the slave 
as a man, or as any thing else than as an instrument of labor 
and wealth, or as an untamed beast, daily adding to the haz- 
ards which his existence as a slave creates. Mr. Fisher and 
Mr. Clay scarcely do any better. 

The plans of perpetualists and extensionists should meet but 
one reply—it is the prophecy and the counsel which are to be 
read, without a seer’s vision, from the records of the past: — 
Slavery, where it now exists, must be exterminated for the 
good of the master and the slave !—for the well-being of man- 
kind it must extend no further! The abolitionist is the friend 
of the master, when with hopeful words he wins the slave away 
from dreams of vengeance, in which streams of blood wash 
away the traces of oppression, to a higher hope of voluntary 
emancipation. If there is no power other than the moral ap- 
peal of discussion concerning the perpetuation of Slavery, we 
have something more than that to exercise in regard to its 
further extension: and of that, we say, right or wrong as re- 
gards the compromises of other days, violation or not of the 
supposed terms of any past compact, we dare not so offend the 
majesty of Truth, so violate the solemn obligations of Human- 
ity, so disregard the claims uf Justice, as to be the means ever 
so indirectly of opening new markets of men and women. 

Then as to fugitives from slavery. The sentiment of the 
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North is rapidly taking that position when it will be impossible 
to give any ready compliance, or anything but a legal, forced 
submission, to the present construction of the Constitution. 
That fugitives have been surrendered otherwise, and with 
alacrity, will not afford any sanction for a continuance of the 
practice. No legal impediments are in force, none will proba- 
bly be put in force, in any Free State, other than those which 
relate to all kinds of property, its proof, and the payment of 
charges, before it will be legally, sofar as the judiciary is con- 
cerned, allowed to be taken away. If Mr. Calhoun, in the 
** Address,’ means to intimate that the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion requires that “ persons held to service or labor” shall be 
arrested by the State in which they have taken refuge, and be 
delivered up voluntarily by such State, or if aid be required 
by the spirit of the terms of the compact, then the enactments 
of several of the Free States have been onerous and unjust. 
But we remind all who think thus, that this was expressly 
denied, when asked for, in the Convention ! 

Public sentiment now forbids that any man should be carried 
off by violence before it has been fully proved that there is a 
claim upon him for “service.” The simple affirmation of 
ownership will not answer when the claim is contested by the 
individual whose welfare is most concerned in the issue. The 
law authorizes “ seizure’ without “a breach of the peace, or 
illegal violence.” The Act expressly requires an adjudication 
of the question, before an officer such as it designates. “A 
reputed slave claims his freedom; he pleads that he is a man, 
that he was by nature free, that he has not forfeited his free- 
dom, nor relinquished it. Now unless the claimant can prove 
that he is not a man, that he was not born free, or that he has 
forfeited or relinquished his freedom, he must be judged free ; 
the justice of his claim must be acknowledged.” * 

If such proceedings, which the nature of the case seems to 
warrant, or rather require, are unjustifiable, then indeed are 
Northern legislation and jurisprudence onerous, and scarcely 
to be endured; but if Southern men may urge such a claim 
as this of the ‘“* Address,” then to us, to whom freedom for all 
is a cardinal point of belief, if we cannot enjoy the privileges, 
such as they are, of the republic without becoming implicated 
in returning fugitives, the ground of complaint would seem to 
be on this side rather than upon the other. In either case, we 





* Rev. D. Rice’s Address in Convention in Kentucky, 1792. 
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should not be surprised if the sons should adopt the sentiment 
of the fathers who “ held it to be a self-evident truth,’’—*‘that 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these 
ends, (life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,] it is the right 
of the people to alter and abolish it, and to constitute a new 
government, laying its foundations on such principles, and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness.” If the government 
be “ insufferable,” which does not aid the master to rescue his 
fugitive slave, so is it much more insupportable if it compel a 
New England citizen to sanction so cruel a wrong as the bind- 
ing of undeserved fetters upon human limbs ! 

And this is the sole issue to-day. It is probably true that 
according to the Southern intention of the compact, the South 
does not receive its own; and there seems to be no will or 
power to render the “ pound of flesh” which is “ written in 
the bond.” Our fathers made the compromise, which these 
signers testify to have been well observed during their lives. 
We cannot do as it is said they did, because were the question 
again opened, we should not reé€nact the same ambiguous 
words. Of the thousands who would loudly denounce an in- 
fringement of the Constitution, or any question of its validity, 
we do not believe that there could be found in Massachusetts 
one hundred men so recreant to the cause of Freedom as now 
seriously and solemnly to adopt a Constitution with such a 
clause in it, for such purposes.* The men of 1787 were misled 
by the declaration in Convention that Slavery would soon be 
extinct. 

The Pro-slavery and the Anti-slavery men join battle on 
this ground :— Both sides singularly enough maintain that the 
compact has been broken, and to be now scarcely more than 
an evil. The passage of the laws of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, though no literal violation of the compromise, is still 
a refusal of the assistance to which the South thinks itself 
entitled by the letter and spirit of the agreement: on the 
other side, when South Carolina and Louisiana adopted the 
police regulations concerning free colored seamen, and, still 
more, when they refused to test those laws before the supreme 
tribunal of the nation, they purposely denied that “‘ the citizens 





* [We wish the author may be correct in his estimate, but think we could 
easily find a hundred “ good whigs,” and another hundred “ good democrats,” 
in a single ward in Boston, who would cheerfully reénact that clause of the 
Constitution, and remain in good political repute. — Ep.] 
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of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several States,’ in the sense in which the 
provision was agreed to here. It is a question of political 
honesty, how long such obvious infractions shall be screened 
from observation under a compact which their enactment vir- 
tually sets aside. The retaliation, which seems to some an 
easy method of adjusting the question, has no honesty in it. 

As we apprehend the matter, some new adjustment of the 
questions at issue is imperatively demanded. It is affirmed 
that the States came into the Union for specific purposes, with 
specific mutual concessions and admissions. These gentlemen 
now urge that the North refuses to abide by the terms of the 
partnership. Setting aside the injustice perpetrated under 
their laws in their maritime cities, an outrage which ought to 
have sealed their lips concerning violations of good faith, let 
us look at the case from their position. It is in the “ bond” 
that slaves shall be redelivered to their claimants, when found 
in a Free State; the South does not receive the indemnity for 
coming into the Union, (thus they state the case,) and now 
demands that the terms should be more strictly complied with, 
or the partnership declared at an end. We do not see how 
this trouble can be avoided. Here is an issue to be met in no 
truckling way. No new compromise made in Congress, or 
elsewhere, will bind the people of the Free States! The will 
of the people will have its expression: if that will shall sanc- 
tion the use of the Free States as hunting-grounds, and permit 
marauders on these hills, like the soldiers and hounds in the 
everglades of Florida, to ferret out the panting fugitives, and 
to return them to that condition of wretchedness which has 
driven them to try a hope so desperate as the chances of 
escape offer, then let it be so, and as the South desires ; if 
not, let there be no pretension of doing that which will never 
be performed, or censure for the party who is aggrieved by 
any neglect of the letter and spirit of the law. 

The ‘¢ Address” of Mr. Berrien, at least, deserves a reply ; 
and the reply should be candid, manly, straightforward. It is 
not to be expected that the North will begin to bluster ; that 
is not its usual way of announcing its conclusions. Any re- 
sponse from this quarter must have the vie hoe of the North- 
ern character; and be calm, energetic, and earnest. It must 


be such that there shall be no questions to be again raised 
concerning its import. It need never be seen in print, or 
heard aloud. But it may be manifested in the character and 
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convictions of the men who shall annually visit the seat of 
government to take part in the affairs of legislation. The time 
for weak men, for pusillanimous men, for men who will say and 
unsay bold things; for men who will truckle for seats near the 
throne ; for men who are “ absent on leave,”’ or indisposed at 
home, when serious votes are to be taken, — the time for such 
men has gone by. They do not express the earnest, living, 
free thought of the Free States. 

Once again, we say, the signers of this “* Address,”’ and the 
South generally, do not understand the views and feelings of 
the freemen of the North; but they clearly apprehend that 
there can be only one result of so much agitation ; it is that 
result which they are attempting to prevent. They design to 
move the South to insist that the North shall do more to help 
and less to hurt the cause of oppression. If it be possible, 
they will intimidate some by the prospect of a severance of 
the Union, or by some similar scarecrow yet to be erected. 
Will their end be answered? We believe not. There is one 
admission in the *“* Address” for which we are thankful, from 
which the friends of freedom may take courage, and which 
will silence, we hope, the lips of those who are continually 
affirming that the agitation has done and can do no good. 
Forty-eight of the perpetualists thus declare themselves con- 
cerning its influence: “ T'his agitation, and the use of these 
means, have been continued, with more or less activity, for a 
series of years, not without doing much towards effecting the 
object intended.” 

We do not apprehend, in the least, a dissolution of the 
Union. There are not perpetualists enough who will peril it 
for the sake of Slavery ; or retain Slavery at its expense, if 
the thing were practicable, as it is not. But for the power of 
the Free States added to their own, the indefinable power of 
the Union, unseen, but everywhere felt, there is not strength 
enough to keep three millions of slaves in bondage in the 
Southern States. Many of their shrewdest men have said as 
much. It will be a long day before the minds of the people 
are prepared for that result. And while the North is becom- 
ing more alive to the inconsistency of Slavery in a republic, 
and more disposed to resent the aggressions of the Slave- 
power, for every friend of dissolution made here, an opponent 
of the plan is made at the South. Two large parties have 
now an existence, both of which urge a dissolution of the 
Union, — the Northern, to be free from the responsibility of 
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upholding the domestic institution of other people, and the 
Southern, professedly to support this institution; we are no 
prophet, if the increase of the one does not annihilate the 
other. 

The * Address” concludes with an appeal for union among 
Southern men on this subject, and in resistance to the en- 
croachments of the North. The futility of any attempt to 
array the South, as a section, against the North, will be appar- 
ent when it is remembered that not more than one quarter of 
the white citizens are themselves slave-holders ; and that one 
half the remainder are degraded by the prevalence of the 
same spirit which crushes the colored man to the earth. These 
gentlemen may have yet to learn that it is one thing to unite 
men on the side of Justice and Humanity, and another to band 
them on the opposite side. Men will never do valiant deeds 
for conventional privileges which have no foundation in justice 
and no relation to humanity. Beside, all human nature, not 
the North alone, is united against oppression; the very stones 
cry out against it; the genius of the republic is its foe ; the 
law of progress disowns it. It is weak in itself, and the source 
of all kinds of weakness where it exists. The vaporing of 
eloquence will not save that which is founded on injustice, and 
which can have no breath of true life, no strength of arms. 
He is in a sad plight, who holds a man in his right hand, and 
contends with the Universe for his supremacy with his left. 
*‘ Indeed, I tremble for my country,” were Jefferson’s oft- 
quoted and impressive words, * when I reflect that God is 
just, and that his justice cannot sleep for ever. Considering 
numbers, nature, and natural means only, a revolution of the 
wheels of fortune, an exchange of situations, is among possible 
events ; — the Almighty has no attribute that can take sides 
with us in such a contest.” 

Good men of all parties and sections will soon admit the 
inconsistency maintained in this republic, and be as earnest as 
the most zealous of to-day, in escaping from the blight of so 
unnatural a condition as Slavery. The fanaticism of slave- 
holding is not now what it once was. We can remember when 
it spoke in different terms from those of this ‘‘ Address,” 
which, after all, only received the signatures of a small num- 
ber of the Senators and Representatives of the Southern 
States. It was once or twice recommitted to be modified ; and 
finally was subscribed by forty-eight of the one hundred and 
twenty-one delegates in Congress from slave-holding States ! 
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The time is rapidly hastening on, when the whole voice of 
the community shall decree, in tones that will endure no 
denial, a separation from tyranny. The day of pro-slavery 
excitements and mobs in the North has wholly passed away. 
The only apprehension to be entertained is, that for a while 
longer the spirit of the unhappy words of Roger Sherman, who, 
in the Convention, thought that the North should yield, if the 
South insisted, will prevail in the public councils of the coun- 
try ; in other words, that men will sacrifice the Just and True, 
as heretofore, to the expedient of to-day. There are three 
positions, which, including, perhaps, all actual and immediate 
connection with oppression, ought to be taken and sacredly 
maintained by friends of freedom at the North, at all times, 
independently of the moral agitation of the subject, in a broader 
view: —1. The abolition of Slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia; or, if that be impossible, the removal of the seat of gov- 
ernment to a freer region ;— 2. The annihilation of the com- 
merce in human flesh between the several States ;— 3. The 
better protection of the colored citizens of the Free States from 
the danger to which they are exposed of arrest and removal 
under sanction of a corrupt administration of an iniquitous 
provision ; and of imprisonment and sale when going for legal 
and proper purposes, on peaceable errands, to Southern ports. 

The first two of these are surely within the literal construc- 
tion of the powers of Congress, as enumerated in the Consti- 
tution. The third is founded upon the common rights of human 
nature, and is demanded by the constant recurrence of out- 
rages for which the victims can have no remedy. It is to se- 
cure these, as well as to prevent the extension of the domain 
of Slavery, that we are to pledge ourselves. And the result, 
so surely as the cause of truth, justice, and love will prevail 
over the opposite ways of wrong, will not be for ever wanting 
to human efforts. 

A few hot-headed champions cannot always retard the march 
of liberal principles. Such men do not now fitly represent 
the section which in a few years, themselves unchanged, they 
will grossly misrepresent. It is to be hoped that the non-slave- 
holders of the South will soon cease to be thus identified with 
the institution which degrades their labor, and debases their 
manhood. Homo homini aut Deus aut lupus, said Erasmus. 
If the slave have found one half the keen satire to be too sadly 
true, he may yet learn that the other has something of a reality 
in human experience ! 

NO. VIII. 34 
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Art. VII. — The Seven Lamps of Architecture. By Joun 

RuskIn, author of “* Modern Painters.” With Illustrations, 

f drawn and etched by the author. New York: John Wiley. 
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neg TuesE “ Lamps” Mr. Ruskin explains to be the “ laws of 
pee right,” in the * peculiar aspects of them which belong to the 
Hi first of the arts”; namely, Architecture. He entitles them 
a. as follows: Truth, Power, Beauty, Life, Memory, Obedience. 
ie Here, already, is a confusion between the laws of Art and 
ip the laws that should govern the life of the artist, who is not 
HS only an artist, but also a moral being, and as such held to 
ay obedience to the “laws of right,’ if he would deserve success, 
as in this, or in any other vocation. Art, however, is indifferent 
ri. to persons, and cares not whether her results be arrived at 
Pad a in prayer and sacrifice, or in rioting and wantonness; by a 
ie Rubens or by a Buonarotti. 
| In this specimen we have a type of the whole book. It is 
filled with earnest, striking criticism, from a high, even relig- 
ious point of view, but not very comprehensive nor anywhere 
going to the root of the matter, and mingled throughout with 
nebulous theories, with whims, and sometimes even with cant, 
A. though of the kind that Carlyle calls “ sincere cant.” 
What Mr. Ruskin really has to say might come under a 
much narrower heading than his title-page ; this, namely, the 
necessity of simplicity, truthfulness, and straightforwardness 
in Architecture. 
‘ And, indeed, in criticism of the architecture of the day this 
» should be the prominent point, a definite aim, for this is the 
first requisite to success in any thing, and yet it is rarely to 
be found in our architecture. 
To this all Mr. Ruskin’s canons, except the fourth and 
f sixth, may be reduced ; the necessity, before all things, of a 
; definite aim. We extract some of his glowing sentences to 
this point : — 


| “Tt is the misfortune of most of our modern buildings that we 
would fain have an universal excellence in them; and so part of 
the funds must go in painting, part in gilding, part in fitting up, 

part in painted windows, part in small steeples, part in ornaments 

here and there; and neither the windows, nor the steeple, nor the 

ornaments, are worth their materials. For there is a crust about 
the impressible part of men’s minds, which must be pierced 
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through before they can be touched to the quick; and though we 
may prick at it and scratch it in a thousand places, we might as 
well have let it alone if we do not come through somewhere with 
a deep thrust; and if we can give such. a thrust anywhere, there 
is no need of another; it need not even be so ‘wide as a church 
door,’ so that it be enough. And mere weight will do this; it is 
a clumsy way of doing it, but an effectual one, too; and the apathy 
which cannot be pierced through by a small steeple, nor shone 
through by a small window, can be broken through in a moment 
by the mere weight of a great wall. Let, therefore, the architect 
who has not large resources, choose his point of attack first, and, 
if he choose size, let him abandon decoration ; for, unless they are 
concentrated, and numerous enough to make their concentration 
conspicuous, all his ornaments together would not be worth one 
huge stone. And the choice must be a decided one, without 
compromise. It must be no question whether his capitals would 
not look better with a little carving —let him leave them huge as 
blocks ; or whether his arches should not have richer architraves 
—let him throw them a foot higher, if he can: a yard more 
across the nave will be worth more to him than a tesselated 
pavement; and another fathom of outer wall, than an army of 
pinnacles.” 

“ After size and weight, the power of architecture may be said 
to depend on the quantity (whether measured in space or intense- 
ness) of its shadow; and it seems to me that the reality of its 
works, and the use and influence they have in the daily life of 
men (as opposed to those works of art with which we have noth- 
ing to do but in times of rest and pleasure) require of it that it 
should express a kind of human sympathy, by a measure of dark- 
ness as great as there is in human life; and that as the great 
poem and great fiction generally affect us most by the majesty 
of their masses of shade, and cannot take hold upon us if they 
affect a continuance of lyric sprightliness, but must be serious 
often and sometimes melancholy, else they do not express the 
truth of this wild world of ours; so there must be, in this mag- 
nificently human art of architecture, some equivalent expression 
for the trouble and wrath of life, for its sorrow and its mystery ; 
and this it can only give by depth or diffusion of gloom, by the 
frown upon its front, and the shadow of its recess. So that 
Rembrandtism is a noble manner in architecture, though a false 
one in painting; and I do not believe that ever any building was 
truly great, unless it had mighty masses, vigorous and deep, of 
shadow mingled with its surface. And among the first habits that 
a young architect should learn, is that of thinking in shadow, not 
looking at a design in its miserable liny skeleton ; but conceiving 
it as it will be when the dawn lights it, and the dusk leaves it; 
when its stones will be hot, and its crannies cool ; when the lizards 
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will bask on the one, and the birds build in the other. Let him 
design with the sense of cold and heat upon him ; let him cut out 
the shadows, as men dig wells in unwatered plains; and lead along 
the lights, as a founder does his hot metal; let him keep the full 
command of both, and see that he knows how they fall, and where 
they fade.” “It matters not how clumsy, how common, the 
means are that get weight and shadow —sloping roof, jutting 
porch, projecting balcony, hollow niche, massy gargoyle, frowning 
parapet ; get but gloom and simplicity, and all good things will 
follow in their place and time.’ “ We are none of us so good 
architects as to be able to work habitually beneath our strength ; 
and yet there is not a building that I know of, lately raised, 
wherein it is not sufficiently evident that neither architect nor 
builder has done his best. It is the especial characteristic of 
modern work. All old work, nearly, has been hard work. It may 
be the hard work of children, of barbarians, of rustics; but it is 
always their utmost. . . .. Let us have done with this kind of 
work at once. . . . Do not let us boss our roofs with wretched, 
half-worked, blunt-edged rosettes; do not let us flank our gates 
with rigid imitations of medieval statuary. Such things are mere 
insults to common sense, and only unfit us for feeling the nobility 
of their prototypes. We have so much, suppose, to be spent in 
decoration ; let us go the Flaxman of his time, whoever he may 
be, and bid him carve for us a single statue, frieze, or capital, or 
as many as we can afford, compelling upon him the one condition, 
that they shall be the best he can do. . . . It may be that 
we do not desire ornament of so high an order: choose, then, a 
less developed style, also, if you will, rougher material ; the law 
which we are enforcing requires only that what we pretend to do 
and to give, shall both be the best of their kind; choose, there- 
fore, the Norman hatchet work, instead of the Flaxman frieze and 
statue, but let it be the best hatchet work; and if you cannot 
afford marble, use Caen stone, but from the best bed; and if not 
stone, brick, but the best brick ; preferring always what is good 
of a lower order of work and material, to what is bad of a higher.” 
“The first condition which just feeling requires in church furni- 
ture is, that it should be simple and unaffected, not fictitious nor 
tawdry. . . . I recollect no instance of a want of sacred 
character, or of any marked and painful ugliness, in the simplest 
or most awkwardly built village church, where stone and wood 
were roughly and nakedly used, and the windows latticed with 
white glass. But the smoothly stuccoed walls, the flat roofs with 
ventilator ornaments, the barred windows with jaundiced borders 
and dead ground square panes, the gilded or bronzed wood, the 
painted iron, the wretched upholstery of curtains and cushions, 
and pew heads and altar railings, and Birmingham metal candle- 
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marble — disguises all, observe ; falsehoods all—who are they 
who like these things? who defend them? who do them? I have 
never spoken to any one who did like them, though to many who 
thought them matters of no consequence.” 


The above may serve as sufficient specimens of the general 
views, but the reader of the “ Modern Painters” will readily 
conceive (though the * Lamps” are much less rich in such) 
how many admirable bits of special criticism, and how many 
ogi by the wayside, are scattered through the pages. As 
this : 


“There is no subject of street ornament so wisely chosen as a 
fountain, where it is a fountain of use; for it is just there that 
perhaps the happiest pause takes place in the labor of the day, 
when the pitcher is rested on the edge of it, and the breath of the 
bearer is drawn deeply, and the hair swept from the forehead, and 
the uprightness of the form declined against the marble ledge, and 
the sound of the kind word or light laugh mixes with the trickle 
of the falling water, heard shriller and shriller as the pitcher fills.” 


To select, further, some of the most directly practical of his 
views, we may mention that he attacks all machine-carving, 
imitation of a material different from that actually made use of, 
and in general all work pretending to be what it is not. The 
reason assigned is that it is a violation of truth, in pretending 
to more labor or expense than has really been given to it. 

These questions are wide ones, and, practically speaking, 
certainly his doctrine is on the safe side. Abuses of this kind 
have reached a most glaring pitch; have got, indeed, to. be 
almost equivalent to ornamental architecture. But the ground 
on which they are to be opposed, Mr. Ruskin does not make 
very clear. “As to the mere moral question ; Art, as we have 
said, has nothing to do with Morals. As to the mere quantity 
of labor or expense, this also is a matter of indifference. In- 
deed, has he not himself taught us, (Modern Painters, Vcl. I., 
ch. 2,) that, other things being equal, rapidity, slightness, and 
apparent inadequacy of the means to the effect, are prefera- 
ble? The truth i is, the value of a work of art consists in its 
being the expression of human feeling and thought; but in 
machine-work the execution is out of all proportion to the 
thought, hence the diminished value. 

As to imitations, the ground of objection is that the material 
is not fit for the work; not merely apparently inadequate, (this 
it may not be,) but really so. If the inadequacy is only ap- 
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parent, it becomes a source of pleasure ; as, for instance, in the 
slender shafts and slight vaulting of Gothic architecture, which 
is delightful when, either by science or by tradition, we are 
assured of its strength, but otherwise would be offensive. 

The omission of ornament where it is not to be seen, the 
counterfeit splendor of the freestone front and the beggarly 
nakedness of the rear, is such a gross, and at the same time 
so common an offence against correct taste, that we should be 
glad, if our space permitted, to copy some of our author’s re- 
marks on this point. He very judiciously allows the discon- 
tinuance of ornament where it could by no possibility be seen; 
but will have this done openly, and only in clear cases. It is 
destructive to Art to have it degraded to mere appearance : 
on the other hand, the desert flower that blooms unseen is no 
rule to Art, which is elevated above the accidentalness and 
waste of Nature. 

The “ Lamp of Beauty” might have been expected to shed 
some light on the question somewhat vexed among the readers 
of the ** Modern Painters,’ whether or not Mr. Ruskin intend- 
ed to hold up the imitation of Nature as the standard of Art: 
For ourselves, our opinion was very clear that he had no such 
thought, and we were much surprised to read here, (p. 58,) 
that “‘ whatever in architecture is fair and beautiful is imitated 
from natural forms,”’ and (p. 86) “forms which are not taken 
from natural objects must be ugly.” Now, whatever opinions 
have been entertained in this respect as to Painting and 
Sculpture, such assertions as to Architecture are to us, at 
least, both new and strange, since this alone of the plastic 
arts has no prototype in Nature. In decoration, no doubt, 
much is suggested by natural objects, but even here imitation 
is generally avoided, except in barbarous or debased styles. 
We still prefer to hold this as a slip of the pen or the fancy, 
and remember rather his former statement, (Modern Painters, 
I., 24,) that “ideas of truth are the foundation, and ideas of 
imitation the destruction of all art.”” If the beautiful be the 
imitated, then whatever is imitated must be beautiful. 

Neither is Mr. Ruskin more happy in his definition of the 
Picturesque as distinguished from the Beautiful. He calls it 
(p. 156) Parasitical Sublimity. But, to make use of his 
own question on occasion of another definition, we should be 
‘curious to trace the steps of any reasoning which, on such a 
theory, should account for the picturesqueness of an ass colt 
as opposed to a horse foal,” or, indeed, should account for it at 
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all. Picturesqueness we take to be simply the fitness of any 
thing to form part of a picture, implying only the requisite 
harmony or contrast with other objects, and not any beauty of 
the thing itself out of the combination. 

Lest our strictures, from their number, should seem to out- 
weigh our really thankful commendation of the work in general, 
we pass over some other matters that appear to us open to 
criticism. Much partisan praise and blame in matter archi- 
tectural ; bigoted attacks on the Roman Church ; crotchety 
talk against railroads, (even wishes that the men employed 
on them had been set to building “beautiful houses and 
churches” instead) ; much conservatism — run-mad, of all 
kinds, we omit. 

The pervading feeling of the whole work as to the prospects 
of Architecture, (and it would sometimes seem as to all other 
prospects) is despair; an unwise feeling, which human nature 
will sometimes yield to, but which no considerate man will put 
into print, since there is never any ground for it. 

If there is no chance for our ever having a good architec- 
ture, we may rest assured there is some reason, could we but 
find it, why it is best so. In reply to all complaints of the 
“‘ utilitarianism of our age,” of the “‘ want of taste in the peo- 
ple,” &c., &c., we say, that first of all, such complaints are 
presumably in the wrong. All criticism of general and de- 
cided tendencies, of whole nations, will be found in all experi- 
ence to have been fallacious; right, perhaps, in what it saw, 
erring from not seeing the compensation that kept the account 
square. Right in this case, for instance, in seeing the degen- 
eracy of Architecture, as a fact, but wrong from not seeing 
what this fact proves. For looking at things in the large, the 
features we discern are necessary ones, and carved by the 
finger of Fate. Perhaps in the fulness of time it will be 
discerned that this building of railroads and mills was the thing 
most wanted in the building line just at present, and that the 
ends attained by the noble architecture of antiquity are now 
attained in some other way. If we look at Mr. Ruskin’s 
requisites we shall see that the feeling by which he demands 
the artist shall be possessed is nothing more or less than — 
Religion. His demand, then, is that we shall be religious, and 
moreover, that we shall express our religion in the form of 
religious architecture. But we have better ways of expressing 
it. In the days of the grand architecture it was the best way 
or one of the best ways ; it is not so now. 
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To enlarge upon this topic, however, would lead us too far. 
But thus much we may confidently assert, that granting that 
Architecture, as a Fine Art, holds at present a subordinate 
position, it is the part of no friend to Art to waste his strength 
in the hope of helping it up. For Art swims only with the 
current, and when the days of criticism come, and the edu- 
cated and cultivated have possession of it, it is already dead 
and gone. Like Bentham, it bequeathes its body to the doc- 
tors. Our part clearly is to take what is given us with thank- 
fulness and peace, and not be anxious to tinker at the order of 
the universe. If there be any thing more foolish than mourn- 
ing over what is dead, it is the attempt to revive it. 

The present edition seems to be a faithful reprint of the 
English ; the plates are facsimiles, with no appreciable differ- 
ence in the execution. The mosaic copied on the cover (note 
14) is omitted, and its place supplied by a Gothic window. 
Excepting this, we prefer the American edition, from its more 
convenient size and price, to the English. 





Art. VIII.—SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1.— Memoirs of Rev. Joseph Buckminster, D. D., and of his 
Son, Rev. Joseph Stearns Buckminster. By Exriza Bucx- 
MINSTER LEE. Boston. 1849. 12mo. pp. xu. and 486. 


Ir has been with feelings of no ordinary interest and delight 
that we have lingered about this charming work,—a graceful 
monument builded by genuine affection to the cherished memory 
of a father and a brother. It was well for the ancients to rear 
over the mortal remains of those they had loved and lost, the 
magnificent mausoleum, and by sculptured stone and marble 
beauty to express their sorrow and love for the departed; it was 
fitting for them thus to mourn for what they regarded as the 
cheerless repose of unwilling exiles from the face of Earth; the 
fixed, dead, unproductive stone, inexorable as the Fates, seemed 
in unison with the voice that sounded in their unconsoled hearts 
from the life beyond the grave. But a deeper insight into the 
meaning of Life, and a more joyous trust in our own immortal 
destiny and a Father’s care, render unsuitable for us what was 
appropriate to the younger days of the world; the existence which 
has been dignified by usefulness and holiness and all sweet affec- 
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tions, closes not at all for others, more than for itself, when the 
fleshly garment, through which it expressed its activity to the eye, 
is laid beneath the sod. Some congenial heart, gathering with 
pious care and appreciating delicacy the scattered memorials of 
word and deed, which, all along its daily path, have been shed 
from the inner life of the beloved one, and preserving them in a 
simple memorial-urn, preserves for us the refreshing fragrance of 
those well-spent days. They, the seemingly departed, are still 
here, giving words of cheer and strength to those whose feet are 
yet soiled with the dust of every-day duties. 

We cordially thank the authoress who, with so much delicacy, 
taste, and acute perception of beauty in sentiment, has placed 
before us the united lives of father and son. The whole book 
breathes of home; the domestic affections, and interests, anxieties, 
cares, and enjoyments are sketched with finest touches; we feel 
welcomed to the midst of them; we sit in “the little parlor”; 
mark the father’s anxiety for the best welfare of his children ; and, 
in the hearty purity and piety which have made the name of 
Joseph Stevens Buckminster sacred to so large a circle, we see 
the effect of that early religious environment. Naturally gifted 
with religious tendencies, the heart of the young boy was still 
furthered by that blessing in disguise which is usually spoken of 
as unmitigated evil—the removal of a lovely and pious mother 
by death. Her gentle care, her unwearied patience, may be 
missed in the supply of physical wants, the indulgence of inno- 
cent, childish whims; but such a mother is buried from such a 
son to rise an angel in his heart of hearts; her continual presence 
there stimulates to exertion, strengthens in temptation, whispers 
peace in the little sorrows which come to all children, awakens in 
the young soul ideas of spiritual communion, and helps to make a 
home-reality of that Eternal Life which is to-day and here, and 
will be for ever. 

To the influence of these associations in the home of his child- 
hood, garnered there for his manhood’s use, we should attribute 
much of that power which his beautiful life has bad in the com- 
munity. We look in vain in the volumes of his sermons for any 
thing to confirm the high estimation in which his preaching was 
held; we feel that the man was far greater than all his written 
words, and that the Truth and Beauty and Love, with which his 
great heart was overflowing, found their utterance so completely, 
so effectually, in countenance, gesture, tone, and the whole de- 
meanour, that the words in which these realities were embodied 
were of secondary importance,— proving how much more men 
are affected by real character than by fine actions or eloquent 
words. 

The book is preéminently of New England. The letters from 
the father, and various little incidents scattered throughout, speak 
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as distinctly of the domestic habits, the moral atmosphere, the 
general tone of feeling amid which her hardy sons have been 
nurtured, as her pine groves and the glowing beauty of her 
autumnal scenery tell of the sterility of her soil, and the sudden 
chilling frosts of her variable air. “Take care of your clothes, 
your health, your morals, your soul,” says the excellent father, at 
the close of an affectionate letter to the young Cambridge stu- 
dent ; and the good man’s economical injunctions were not lost on 
“the diligent boy, who, when he had saved all his pocket-money 
to buy a new pair of boots, finding it insufficient, was forced to 
have his old ones patched.” This reminds us of the difficulties 
and trials through which many noble spirits among us, conscious 
of powers which would not sleep, yet cramped within the iron 
bands of poverty, have acquired for themselves, by unfaltering 
exertion and the indomitable energy of New England enterprise, 
a station of distinguished usefulness. 

The stern conflict, too, in the father’s soul, when he finds the 
religious faith of his dear children differing from his own standard 
in what he believed most essential, has been the unwritten story 
of many a New England home. To our Puritan fathers we can 
look back with profound respect, for the elevated tone of morality 
and the spirit of piety which still characterize their descendants ; 
but the stern and dark theology which narrowed their hearts, 
chilling the warm flow of the affections, is still too visible among 
us in its baneful effects to be looked upon without aversion. We 
are grieved for the affectionate parent, who could not see in his 
darling and admired son the evidences of a Christian character, 
because the technical terms of their intellectual belief differed ; 
they were treading so conscientiously and earnestly the same 
pathway of light, and yet an imaginary barrier separated his child 
from lim. The correspondence which passed between them, when 
Joseph was preparing for the ministry, attests the lovingness of 
the father’s heart and the unloveliness of his theology. 

There are many pleasing sketches of persons and events scat- 
tered through the book. We close this imperfect notice by extract- 
ing a little gem, whose simple beauty will tempt the reader to look 
for more in the book itself. 

“They dwelt in a small, plain house, one little parlor of ten feet square con- 
taining all that was requisite for their comfort. The deacon himself tended a 
little shop in front of the parlor, filled with needles, pow tapes, quality binding, 
snuff, —that most common luxury — with a pair of scales to weigh a copper’s 
worth. The deacon always wore a full suit of very light drab broadcloth, with 
white cotton stockings and silver knee-buckles, and a full-bottomed white 
horsehair wig, always powdered. His exquisitely plaited cambric ruffles were 
turned back, while he was in the shop, under white linen sleeves or cuffs, and a 
white linen apron preserved the purity of the fine drab broadcloth. His soli- 
tary mate sat in the little three-cornered parlor, whose fire-place was an after- 
thought, and built into the corner, the bricks forming successive little shelves, 
where various small things could be kept warm. There she sat all day at her 
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round table with needle-work, dressed in an old-fashioned brocade, with an 
exquisite lawn handkerchief folded over it; and environed with a scrupulous 
neatness, where the litter of children’s sports never came. In the stoical 
childhood of the writer, it was a blessed recreation to be permitted to go and 
drink tea with the old-fashioned pair. The visitor sat upon the stair that came 
down into the room, and observed the process of making tea, when the bright 
copper kettle was placed before the fire, and the waiter with small china cups 
took the place of the work-basket upon the round table. There, as the evening 
shades gathered in their littic room, and the tea-kettle sang louder and louder, 
the mate of this solitary nest came in from the shop. His white wig was 
exchanged for a linen cap, the cuffs and the apron laid aside, and the latchet 
of the silver shoe-buckles unloosed, but not taken out. His place was at 
another small table, where were writing materials and the ledger of the little 
establishment. 

“Tt was the proud office of the childish visitor to be permitted to carry the 
smoking cup of tea across the few steps that divided the tables, without spilling 
a drop, more than rewarded by the benignant smile, the courteous politeness of 
the old gentleman. Yes; although he sold snuff by the copper’s worth he was 
a true paladin, chivalrous to his companion, whom he always called, * My love,’ 
while she addressed him by the placid title of ‘ Neighbor,’ obeying, no doubt, 
the injunction of Scripture, to love her neighbor as herself. 

“In this frugal, uniform, secluded manner they passed the evening of a life 
that had once been more eventful, and with greater means of expense ; and in 
retaining the costume of better days, unsuited to the business of the small shop, 
they retained what conduced to their own unassuming self-respect. The old 
lady always folded her work, and closed her evening, in the words of Dr. Watts: 
‘I’m tired of visits, modes, and forms, 

And flatteries paid to fellow-worms ; 

Their conversation cloys, 

Their vain amours and empty stuff; 
But I can never have enough 
Of thy dear company.’ 


In my childish simplicity it seemed a beautiful compliment to her companion ; 
but as I now understand its significance, it seems almost a parody upon their 
quiet life.” 







































2.— Popular Christianity ; its Transition State, and probable 
Development. By Frepericx J. Foxton, A. B., formerly 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, and perpetual curate of Stoke 
Prior, and Docklow, Herefordshire. “ Non Deos vulgi negare 
profanum ; sed vulgi opiniones Diis applicare profanum.” — 
Errcurus. London. 1849. 12mo. pp. xu. and 226. 












Here is another book from a Fellow of Oxford, which shows 
a tendency of thought in earnest men quite counter to the common 
theology of the day. The author treats of the Condition of the 
Churches ; Inspiration of the Scriptures; Miracles and Prophecy ; 
the Divinity of Christ; Doctrines and Articles; Prospects and 
Conclusion. It is not a profound book, the author seldom going 
down to first principles, nor yet a learned one; but it is earnest, 
liberal, tolerant. Mr. Foxton often takes things at second hand, 
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but he generally takes good things. He thus speaks of the con- 
dition of the churches. 


“The dry bones of all churches are beginning to stir; and (like dead bodies 
under the stroke of a galvanic battery,) even the most obsolete and superan- 
nuated superstitions receive a momentary and spasmodic vitality from the 
shock of controversial excitement. From the ancient heart of Christendom, 
from Rome herself, a faint pulsation is still felt through the decaying members, 
and a lingering hope seems to be entertained that ‘new wine’ may be put into 
‘old bottles.’” 

“ A rationalizing spirit has penetrated into the very sanctuary of fanaticism, 
and bigotry itself is seeking for the practical and essential in religion, regard- 
less of external forms, and the strictness of a doctrinal terminology.” 

“A few years ago, the common room at Oriel was the constant scene of 
those gladiatorial displays of intellect which the liberal Protestantism of the 
age has introduced into the arena of theological discussion. Amongst the 
most distinguished of the combatants were Blanco White, Newman, Arnold, 
Whateley, and Hampden, men admitted even by their adversaries to have pos- 
sessed considerable learning, unblemished character, and religious sincerity. 
The dust of the amphitheatre has now cleared away, and after the lapse of a 
few years let us again observe the position of the combatants. The simple- 
minded, sensitive, and honest Blanco White, after having successively attached 
himself, after his secession from Romanism, to the liberal Church party, to the 
Evangelicals, and to the Unitarians, at length died in the profession of what 
the world calls Deism. The devout and reverential Newman, after a long and 
painful struggle, being unable to find a resting-place for the sole of his feet, 
within the pale of his Church, in primitive simplicity of heart commences, 
staff in hand, a pilgrimage to Rome !” 

“The language of our forms no longer describes the actual feelings and 
wants of the worshippers, except in the expression of those general sentiments 
of natural religion which are common to all times, and its hold on the affec- 
tions of the people (if hold it has) is founded on a sickly sentiment for antiqui- 
ty alone. It is thus, by for ever looking back, that the Church neglects her 
office as leader of Christian civilization, and allows the world to outgrow her 
ordinances, and neglect her instructions. ‘To the best and purest of her minis- 
ters, her cumbrous and antiquated machinery is daily becoming more and more 
an incumbrance and a snare, and the brightest ornaments of her communion 
are those who virtually renounce their allegiance to her laws. 

“The honest defenders of the spirituality of the Church amongst her clergy 
are simply called upon openly to profess what so many of them secretly 
believe. Let no honest preacher any longer continue to teach what he believes 
to be unreal and untrue, even though it may be consecrated by the formularies 
of the Church. Let the people, at least, be freed from the burden of rites and 
ceremonies no longer significant. or which have a positive tendency to divert 
their minds from the spiritual objects of their faith. Let them no longer be 
taught that the imposition of hands can convey the gift of the Holy Ghost ; 
that the water in Baptism can wash away our sins, or that the Eucharist is 
more than a commemorative rite. The abrogation of rites and ceremonies, 
confessedly obsolete or actually pernicious, would be at least a step towards a 
more earnest and genuine belief.” 


He thus speaks of Inspiration. 


“Tn conclusion, then, the Scriptures can only be said to be ‘inspired’ in a 
sense far more restricted that what is required to sustain the authority which is 
given to them by the popular theology. Many believers carry to the account 
of ‘inspiration’ the dogmatical wisdom of Solomon, and the poetical beauties 
of Isaiah; but this is the same ‘inspiration’ which is popularly attributed to 
the sublimities of Milton or Shakspeare, or even to the homely wisdom of 
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Benjamin Franklin ; for “Poor Richard’s Almanac” abounds in the peculiar 
wisdom, at least, of the book of Proverbs. The daily prayers of the Church 
implore for every individual soul the gifts of God’s spirit. and shall this divine 
guide be denied to the benevolent Howard or Elizabeth Fry, whilst it is supposed 
to have blessed in an especial manner the backsliding Peter, or the incredulous 
Thomas! The power and influence of the modern saint on his age and nation 
cannot be compared with ancient examples, for the rapturous enthusiasm of 
the East is unknown in our northern climate and advanced civilization. It 
seeins extremely probable, after all, that the words “ inspired,” “ Holy Spirit,” 
“Holy Ghost,” and many other synonyms, were actually used in the Scriptures 
much in the same vague sense as in modern literature, where we speak of the 
‘Divine Dante,’ the ‘inspired Shakspeare, the ‘inspirations of genius,’ or the 
‘spirit of love;’ and surely we cannot deny to the florid writers of the East a 
latitude so freely indulged in by those of the cold and passionless north.” 

“To the poor and illiterate man of the present age, the Bible, with all its 
mysteries and miracles, is simply an object of idolatrous reverence. The 
mysterious doctrines — the religious metaphysics — the profound criticism and 
subtle learning by which it is overlaid for the educated reader, are entirely lost 
upon the illiterate believer. The vulgar idea I conceive to be, that God has 
twice and only twice actually spoken to mankind, once in the Hebrew and once 
in the Greek language —these being the chosen tongues of the Divine Law- 
giver. The various records that compose the sacred volume are looked upon 
as objects of devout adoration, as much as if they had actually fallen down 
from heaven—a childlike reliance on priestly authority, extending even to 
translations of translations the same sacred character that attached to the 
original records. All truth and all wisdom —scientific and moral —‘ the 
whole counsel of God,’ are literally assumed to be comprehended ‘in the words 
of a book ;’ and, though it is true that a moral sense of right and wrong is 
generally admitted to be an original element in human nature, yet the conces- 
sion is so qualified by a pious mysticism, and so obscured by theological dispu- 
tation, that the believer is left but little reliance on the inspirations of conscience. 
The doctrines of original sin and human infirmity are so taught as to neutralize 
all practical dependence on the ‘inward witness.’ When such is the condition 
of the religious mind, not only of the illiterate vulgar, but of the half-instructed 
laity of all classes, it is easy to account for the still existing credulity on the 
subject of miracles.” 


His belief in miracles is hardly orthodox. 


“That a belief in miraculous agency should thus exist in the 18th century, 
or even at the present moment, is simply to be referred to the authoritative 
teaching of the Church; for there is in reality no sufficient reason for denying 
the same miraculous powers to the Bishops of Exeter or of London, which 
were once freely conceded to Justin Martyr or Irenzeus. It is certain that the 
ignorant vulgar believe the miracles of the Church solely on her own authority 
— they humbly receive this as they do every other doctrine of their faith, on that 
authority alone, without exercising or attempting to exercise that right of 

rivate judgment so boastingly assumed to be the badge of the Protestant. 

he assumed universality of the belief in miracles amongst all classes of 
Christians must not be considered, therefore, as any evidence of their reasona- 
bleness or of their truth.’ 

“St. Paul, no doubt, heard, at his conversion, one of those 


‘ Airy tongues that syllable men’s names,’ 


so delicately imagined by Milton.” 

“ A living faith in the ethics of Christianity, it will surely be conceded, is 
more important than a belief in the raising of Lazarus, or the possession of the 
swine ; and if, by a not improbable change in religious opinion, these two 
miracles should be abandoned, as so many others have been by the advocates 
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of the popular creed, how little would it affect the spiritual objects of our faith. 
The grand dogmas of the immortality of the soul—the progressive and heav- 
enly tendency of the human spirit and its relation to God — the incarnation of 
God in Christ, our bright example (considered by Ullman as the very essence 
of Christianity) —the beauty of holiness and virtue the proper happiness of 
mankind —all these heavenly lessons would remain self-sufficing and inde- 
structible, though every recorded miracle in the Gospels, and half the doctrines 
extorted from them by the Church, should be proved to be the offspring of 
oriental credulity and ecclesiastical corruption. Nay, more, how many thou- 
sands of human beings, in whose hearts the love of Christ, and reverence for 
his teaching, are warmly cherished, but who receive with sullen and stunned 
apprehension the miraculous history with which it is involved, would rejoice in 
the emancipation of their understandings and the liberty of reason. 

“It is, however, after all, absurd to suppose that the miracles of the Scrip- 
tures are subjects of actual belief, either to the vulgar or the learned, and the 
very gravest of Christians are found occasionally to smile at the ass of Balaam 
and the voyage of Jonah; and even devout and learned bishops have had their 
joke at the grotesque superstitions they continue to inculcate. These things 
surely betray the absence of any honest, sincere, and earnest belief in the pop- 
ular creed; and, beyond all question, the skepticism of the world is greatly on 
the increase. I repeat, that, even amongst the vulgar, the miracles of the Scrip- 
tures are not matters of devout belief in the nineteenth century, and that, long 
before another has passed over our heads, they will hold no higher place in the 
public mind than the spurious miracles of the Romish Church.” 

“ A belief in miracle and prophecy is becoming daily less and less necessary 
as the means of inculcating a faith in the invisible things of God, in proportion 
as the inner miracles of the human heart and intellect are being made known 
by the diffusion of spiritual knowledge. Creeds and confessions are almost 
imperceptibly, but surely, losing their authority over the minds of men under 
the expanding influence of intelligence and toleration.” 





3.— The War System, or the Commonwealth of Nations: an 
Address before the American Peace Society, at its anniversary 
in Boston, May 28th, 1849. By Caartes Sumner, &c., &c. 
Boston. 1849. pp. 72. 


Tuis is prudent, timely, and eloquent; the best of Mr. Sumner’s 
orations. 





4.— Memoir of Hiram Withington. With Selections from his 
Sermons and Correspondence. Boston. 1849. 12mo. pp. 
vi. and 190. 


Tus work contains a brief and beautiful memoir of a very 
earnest and worthy young man, who struggled with difficulties in 
early life, became a Unitarian minister, and died at the age of 30. 
The sermons are remarkable for directness and brevity. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Goethe’s Leben von Viehoff. Theil III. Leipsic. 1849. 16mo. pp. 512. 

Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache von Jacob Grimm. Leipzig. 1848. 2 
vols. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 1036. 

Zur iiltesten Volker und Mythengeschichte. Von F. Hitzig, &c., &c. Erster 
Band, Urgeschichte und Mythologie des Philistiier. Leipsic. 1845. 8vo. pp. 
x11. and 318. 

Die Verfassung des Deutschen Reichs wie sie von der National- Versamm- 
lung in Frankfurt beschlossen wurde, &c., &e., nach den officiellen ausgaben, 
&e. Leipzig. 1849. 8vo. pp. 58. 

Ursache und Geschichte der Octoberereignizze zu Wien, von einem Augen- 
zeugen Leipzig. 1848. 8vo. pp. 136. 

Beitrag zur Deutschen Mythologie, von Friederich Panzer, mit 4 Kiipfer- 
tafeln. Miinchen. 1848. pp. vi. and 406. 

Mythologie und Symbolik der Christlichen Kunst. Von der altesten Zeit 
bis ins sechzehnten Jahrhundert. Von Ferdinand Piper, Professor der Theol- 
ogie an der Universitat zu Berlin, Ersten Bandes erste Abtheilung. Weimar. 
1847. 8vo. pp. xLiv. and 510. 

Lexicologie Indo-Européenne ou Essai sur la Science des Mots Sanskrits, 
Grecs, Latins, Francais, Lithuaniens, Russes, Allemands, Anglais, ete. Par 
H. J. Chavée, &c., &. Paris. 1849. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 420. 

Histoire Critiqué des Institutions Judiciaires de la France de 1789 & 1848. 
Par M. Hiver ancien magistrat avocat & Orléans. Paris. 1848. 8vo. pp. XvI. 
and 640. 

Dante’s Divine Comedy: the Inferno. A literal prose Translation, with the 
text of the original collated from the best editions, and explanatory notes. By 
John A. Carlyle, M. D. 


O degli altri poeti onore e lume, 
Vagliami il lungo studio e i] grande amore, 
Che m’han fatto cerear lo tuo volume. — Inferno, I., 82-4. 


New York. 1849. pp. xxxrv. and 375. 

[This is the beautiful work mentioned in Vol. I. of this Journal, p. 527.] 

The Maniac and other Poems. By George Shepherd Burleigh. Philadel- 
phia. 1849. pp. virr. and 240. 

Foot-Prints. By R. H. Stoddard, &., &. New York. 1849. 8vo. pp. 48. 

First Nursery Reading Book, intended to teach the Alphabet by means of 
English words, whose analysis shall give the true sounds that were originally, 
and even now are generally, attached to the characters in all languages. By 
Elizabeth P. Peabody. Boston. 1849. Small 4to. pp. rv. and 48, 

A Trap to catch a Sunbeam. By the author of “ Mount Jolliffe,” “A Merry 
Christmas,” ete., etc. Boston. 1849. 16mo. pp. 60. 

Memorial to the State Legislatures of the United States. By John W. King. 
Cincinnati. 1849. 8vo. pp. 16. 

Proceedings of the Yearly Meeting of the Congregational Friends, held at 
Waterloo, N. Y., from the 4th to the 6th of Sixth-month, inclusive, 1849. 
With an appendix. Auburn. 1849. 12mo. pp. 45. 

Report of the Woman’s Rights Convention, held at Seneca Falls, N. Y., July 
19th and 20th, 1848. Rochester. 1848. 16mo. pp. 12. 

Spiritual Blindness and Social Disruption: a Sermon, &c., by John Hamilton 
Thom, &. London. 1849. 12mo. pp. 28. 

The Electropathic Guide, devoted to Electricity and its medical applications. 
By Dr. A Paige, &., &e. Boston. 1849. 8vo. pp. viii. and 158, 

Review of Ellwood Fisher’s Lecture on the North and South. By Osgood 
Mussey. Cincinnati. 1849. 8vo. pp. 98. [See above, p. 489, note.] 

A Systematic Report of 392 Cases treated hydropathically at Brattleboro’, 
1848, &e. Also, Causes and Hydropathic Treatment of the Cholera. By Drs. 
Wesselhoeft and William Grau. New York. 1849. 8vo. pp. 96. 
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Addresses at the Inauguration of Jared Sparks, LL. D., as President of 
Harvard College, Wednesday, June 20, 1849. Cambridge. 1849. 8vo. pp. 60. 

Service-Pipes for Water: an Investigation made at the Suggestion of the 
Board of Consulting Physicians of Boston. By E. N. Horsford, Rumford 
Professor in the University at Cambridge, &c., &c. Cambridge. 1849. 8vo. 

. 48. 

attic addressed to the Hon. John Davis concerning the Census of 1850. 
By Nahum Capen. Washington. 1849. 8yvo. pp. 23. 

A Review of the Causes and Consequences of the Mexican War. By 
William Jay. Fourth edition. Boston. 1849. 12mo. pp. 333. 
A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. By Henry D. Thoreau. 
4) Boston. 1849. 12mo. pp. 413. [A Review of this in the next number.] 
Binh The Bucolics, Georgics, and /Zneid of Virgil; with English notes, a Life of 
i" Virgil, and remarks upon Scanning. By Edward Moore, A. M. Boston. 184. 





12mo. pp.rv.and 551. [*'The sole aim of the Editor,” he tells us, was “to 
: furnish a useful schoolbook.” He seems to have succeeded.] 
| ‘ The History of England, from the Invasion of Julius Caesar to the Abdica- 
tion of James the Second, in 1687. By David Hume, Esq. A new edition, 
with the author’s last corrections and improvements. To which is prefixed a 
i short account of his life, written by himself. Boston. 1849. 12mo. Vols. I. 
and Il. pp. xxx. and 483. 
i [This is a neat and beautiful reprint of Hume’s History. The whole is to 
be completed in six volumes of the size of the Boston edition of Macaulay’s 
History.] 














AMERICAN ART-UNION. 


Tue American Art-Union, in the city of New York, was acing gry by 
the Legislature of the St.*e of New York, for the PROMOTION OF THE Fine Arts 
1x THE Unitep Srares. It is managed by gentlemen who are chosen annually 
by the members, and receive no compensation. To accomplish A TRULY Na- 
TIONAL OBJECT, uniting great public good with private cation at small in- 
dividual expense, in a manner best suited to the situation and institutions of our 
‘country, and the wants, habits, and tastes of our people, the Committee have 
adopted ae PLAN: 
very subscriber of five dollars is a member of the Art-Union for the year, and 
" Senmmner ine shusieee, (fier jaylag winenniey : 
money thus obtained, r paying n expenses,) is applied, 
Finst.— To the production of a large and costly Original gree tk an 
— painting, together with a set of outlines, or some other similar Work 
of Art. 
fe Of this Engraving every member receives a copy for every five dollars paid by 


im. 
Members entitled + duplicates are at liberty to select from the engravings of 
previous years. 

The plates and copyright of all Engravings and other publications belong to 
the Institution, and are used solely for its benefit. 

Every member also receives a full illustrated Annual Report of the proceed- 
ings, &c., of the Institution. 

Seconp. — 7b the purchase of Paintings and Sculpture, Statuettes in bronze, and 
Medals, i Seay or resident artists. 

These Works of Art are publicly exhibited at the Gallery of the Art-Union till 
the annual meeting in December, when they are publicly distributed by lot among 
the members, each member having one share for every five dollars paid by him. 

Each member is thus certain of receiving in return at least the value of the five 
— paid, and may, also, receive a painting or other Work of Art of great 
value. 

Tuirp. — The Institution keeps an office and free Picture Gallery, always open, 
well attended, and hung with fine paintings, at 497 Broadway, where the mem- 
bers in New York receive their engravings, paintings, &c., and where the business 
of the Institution is transacted. 

The business of the Institution out of the city of New York is/ transacted by 
Honorary SecretarRigs, who receive and remit. subscriptions, and deliver to 
the members in their vicinity, the Reports, Engravings,.and Works of Art, after 
exhibiting them a few days — subject to which right they will be distributed. 

The Engravings, &c., to which all the members are entitled, are forwarded to 
the Secretaries, at the expense and risk of the Institution. The paintings, &c., 
which are distributed by lot, are forwarded to the Secretaries, at the expense and 
risk of those who have been so fortunate as to draw them. The Secretarics will 
deliver them, on being paid the actual cost of boxing and neg gr ae 

Honorary Secretaries will be oe the Committee of Management on 
——. to the Corresponding ta 


b 
ry, from persons suitably recommended. 
he annual meeting and distribution will take place this year on the 21st day 
of December. 
Subscriptions and pa 
ries, or remitted to the 


as. Muyroe & Co., No. 134, and J. H. Francis, 
ashington Street, Boston. 





